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A Diſſertation on the Art of War. 
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SECTION I. 


Of putting to ſea; forming a line of battle; 
aud an engagement. 


E EN the fleet puts to ſea in ies 

of the enemy, the admiral, as fon 
as he is under way, ' ought to ſend out ſcouts, 
nd Ration. them at proper diſtances, where 
they are to make ſignals, or bring intelli- 
gence of the enemy; that he may, according 
to the information and circumſtances, either 
6 Jeceive, or go and attack, the enemy. In this 
liberation, he ſhould: likewiſe conſider. the 
vind and weather, whether the ſeas he may 
Vol. VI. B be 


2 "DisSERTATION vn the '/ 
be in, are likely of being better to attack, o 
of being attacked in, what ſort of a coaſt 
there is near it, and whether he can ayoid 
being embayed, that the enemy may not 
ſurpriſe him, and fight him at à diſadvan- 
tage; whether by chance or ſtreſs of wea- 
ther, he may not be forced into a bay to anchor, 
or water, and whether he can readily flip out 
upon intelligence frem his cruizers, of. the 
enemy's approach. Theſe are conſiderations 
of which the admiral ought to be fully ſatis- 
Hed, "before he ſeeks the enemy; they are of 
the ſame utility to him, as a perfect knoy- 
ledge of the ground is to a general of an 
rr ii 6x 
At length, perhaps intelligence arrives of the 
enemy, where ſituated, and how ſtrong; upon 
which the admiral, if he is to leeward, edges 
down upon them, and if to windward, he, i 
poſſible, works up. The enemy: will, nc 
doubt appear ready drawn up; for it wi 
be abſurd to ſuppoſe their admiral has not in 
telligence alſo. VVV 
The drawing up the dine of battle, require: 
more judgment and experience than any other 
part of the naval evolutions; an admiral ni 
knowledge and capacity is diſcovered by hi 
forming the line in a proper diſpoſition, and 
ſtrength from the van to the rear; he ſhoul 
be particularly careful to małe the center tif; 
ſtrongeſt of the whole, for if that is forced 
or broke througb, the engagement may 
Be . col 
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conſidered as loft.” - Here it is to be obſerved, 
that in a ſea action the center is made the 
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ſtrongeſt, whereas in a land fight, it is weak- 


eſt, and the wings of an army are ſtrongeſt, 
leſt the enemy forcing'a wing, ſhould have 
| the advantage of flanking, and conſequently, 


putting the line into diſorder: for the ſame 
reaſon alſo, the van and rear of a fleet, is not 
put into confuſion, becauſe care is taken to 
make them proportionably ſtrong to reſiſt the 
enemy: therefore the weakeft part of the 


fine will be in the quarters, ſupported each 


way by the center throughout. The line 
muſt ſtretch as far as the enemy's, to prevent 


being doubled, and if a few ſhips can be 


ſpared out of the line, it is the better, be- 
cauſe they will relieve diſabled veſſels, or 
protect fireſhips. EY | 


One of theſe ſhips out of the line ſhould 


be placed a-breaſt of the admiral, in order to 
repeat his ſignals, becauſe they can be better 
ſeen on board her, particularly when he is in 
the engagement; theſe fignals, all the other 
flag-ſhips muſt repeat, as they regard both 
yan and rear. "This ſhip has. another conve- 
niency, if the admiral's flag-ftaffs are ſhot 
away, he can ſend boats with orders to her 
what ſignals to hoiſt, 


gage is mott advantageous, becauſe it is 

ſooneſt clear of ſmoak, the ſignals of courfe 

an be better ſeen, and the hreſhips can go 
6 oo. 
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4 DisSERTATION on the 
down upon the enemy without oppoſition; 
With reſpect to the firing, the method of 
broadſides has been commonly uſed, but there 
are officers of reputation who make objections 
to it, they ſay broadſides often fail of their 
deſired effect, their execution depends more 
upon chance than judgment; there is always 
an interval between one broadſide and ano- 
ther, for if you fire all at once, you muſt 
take time to load again, in which caſe, if 
the enemy keeps up a conſtant fire, you are, 
during that interval, only a mark to ſhoot 
at: they prefer diſpoſing the guns ſo as to 
fire them in platoons *, in order to preſerye 
à conſtant fire, which will not only diftreſ; 
and  perplex, but intimidate, the enemy; 
eſpecially when it is intended to attempt 
boarding. They acknowledge broadſides to 
be of uſe, as times and circumſtances offer; 
and they particularly recommend the pointing 
of the guns, ſo as to make a breach in the 
enemy's ſhip. TH A , 

The two fleets ſhould not approach neare 
each other, than point blank ſhot, if the 
do, it will endanger the breaking of the 
line, and occaſion confuſion: the admira 
ſhould have the whole of his line in view 
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* By a method ſomewhat ſimilar to this, th 
late admiral Anfon took the Spaniſh galleon, l 
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7 The following is called a maxim in ſea diſ- 
eipline. That a commanding flag-ſhip ſhould 
never go out of her way, for any ſhip whatever, 


unleſs that ſhip ſhould be diſabled, or that a ſud- 


den ſhift of wind does not take her unexpectedly. 
The reaſon is plain; if the admiral gives way to 
one, or backs, or ils for another's fancy or miſ- 
conduct, there would be no end to ſuch negli- 
gence, or overſight; therefore the commander 
of the flag-ſhip expects that every ſhip, in his 
fleet will obſerve and: take her motions from him, 
and his ſeconds, whoſe diſtance from the admiral 
ſhould be a meafure for every other ſhip, to fol- 
low from each other, as near as poſſiſtble, except 
when the ſignal 1s made to back or fill, or make 
more or lefs ſail. 'The ſeconds to the command- 
ing flag-ſhip, are particularly to regard her, to 
move as ſhe does, whether the other ſhips do or 
not, or cannot do ; for they are called ſeconds to 
guard and attend the admiral's ſhip. It 1s the part 
of every officer, as ſoon as the ſignal 1s made, for 
the line to get into his ſtation, 1n order to form 
the line immediately, and then each leading ſhip 
to mind her tack, as the wind is, to lead and 
give room. The admiral ought to take his mo- 
tions from his obſervance of the enemy; and 
not from his leading ſhip, except upon ſome 
particular ſignal, or advice from her.” P. 
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6 DissERTATION on the 
his van, to bear away, out of the line, in 
order to tempt his adverſary to break his own 
line by purſuing them, it therefore requires 
the utmoſt precaution in an admiral, how he 
purſues any part of the enemy's fleet, till 
their center flies, for there is the chief 
ſtrength, and when that is broke, he may 


chen purſue without fear of ſtratagem; how- 


ever, if he perceives the enemy's van, or rear, 
is forced to retreat, then he ſhould double 
upon the center, and redouble his efforts 
there, till it is compelled to fly, as well as the 
reſt of the line. The conquered admiral 
muſt then ſummon all his fortitude and know- 
ledge to effect a retreat , he muſt conſider 
the time of day; whether the night will fa- 
vour him, the uncertainty of the weather, 
whether the wind may probably ſhift in his 
favour, or fall a calm, how far he is from 
the ſhore, whether he had not better run 
upon it, than let his ſhips be taken a float, in 
which latter cafe, it adds ſo much ſtrength to 
the purſuer, by ſo many ſhips. as. he takes. 
_ under ſail. „ 
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The beſt way of retreating is in the form of 
a half moon, * _ 
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N ee times a 

In f 45 f ml fleet of large ſhips ſhould' 
not be at ſea, except there is the utmoſt ne- 
ceſftty, and when that happens, it is beſt to 
range the ſquadron in three lines, at a good 
diſtance from each other, and a large inter- 
val between each ſhip, that they may not 


be in danger of falling on board one another. 


They ſhould keep clear of a dangerous coaſt, 

nor attempt to anchor upon it, for they may 
run the riſk of foundering, or being drove 
from their anchors, and have no harbour, or 


bay, to ſecure themſelves in. If there be ſea 


room enough, they muſt lie to under their 
courſes, which will ſubje& them to labour 
les, and not ſtrain ſo much on their maſts 
and rigging, if there is not, they muſt lie 
to, under their main ſails, or mizens only, 
which will keep them much eaſier than if 
they were under no ſail at all. 


2 comi 2 to an anchor, obſerve 


1. Whether the > ground is good and hold- 
ing. 
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6 Diss ERTATTON on the 


his van, to bear away, out of the line, in 
order to tempt his adverſary to break his own 
line by purſuing them, it therefore requires 
the utmoſt precaution in an admiral, how he 
purſues any part of the enemy's fleet, till 
their center flies, for there is the chief 
ftrength, and when that is broke, he may 
then purſue without fear of ſtratagem; how- 
ever, if he perceives the enemy's van, or rear, 
is forced to retreat, then he ſhould double 
upon the center, and redouble his efforts 
there, till it is compelled to fly, as well as the 
reſt of the line. The conquered admiral 
muſt then ſummon all his fortitude and know- 
ledge to effect a retreat , he muſt conſider 
the time of day; whether the night will fa- 
vour him, the uncertainty of the weather, 
whether the wind may probably ſhift in his 
favour, or fall a calm, how far he 1s from 
the ſhore, whether he had not better run 
upon it, than let his ſhips be taken a float, in 
which latter cafe, it adds ſo much ſtrength to 


the purſuer, by ſo many ſhips. as. he takes 


under ſail. 
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In 4 Aut fleet of large ſhips ſhould 


| A be at ſea, except there is the utmoſt ne- 

| cefity, and when that happens, it is beſt to- 
| range the ſquadron in three lines, at a good 
| diſtance from each other, and a la 


e inter- 
val between each ſhip, that they may not 
be in danger of falling on board one another. 
They ſhould keep clear of a dangerous coaſt, 
nor attempt to anchor upon it, for they may 
run the riſks of foundering, or being drove 
from their anchors, and have no harbour, or 
bay, to ſecure themſelves in. If there be ſea 
room enough, they muſt lie to under their 
courſes, which will ſubject them to labour 
les, and not ſtrain ſo. much on their maſts 


and rigging, if there is not, they muſt lie 


to, under their main ſails, or mizens only, 
which will keep them much eaſier than if 
they were under no bon at all. g 


. coming 10 an anchor, obſerve 
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8 D1$SSERTATION on the 


Whether the place is well ſheltered kee, 
* the yeignin 8 ; winds whack. blow on the MW flee! 
. ſore 

Whether you can i get under fal till 
with the ſame wind that may ſerve an enemy, ¶ jgnc 

and at the ſame time be able to diſpute the miſt 
| advantage of the wind with him. 7 
4. Whether you can readily form the line I feet 

of battle as ſoon as you get under ſail. muf 

5, Whether the ſhips have room to keep time 
clear of each other in getting under way.— betu 
In order to ſecure this, give the ſhips a god the 
berth; divide the ſquadron into lines, about I roon 
three cables length aſunder, and one hun- 7 
dred and twenty fathoms between each ſhip. win 


To gain the ind.] A large fleet will gain neve 
but little by plying to windward; however, alwa 
the ſhips muſt make what ſail they can to fron 
keep the advantage of the wind, and mult ¶ wou 
continue ſtanding off and on for ſeveral large edge 
tacks (taking care to tack all together) leſt ſhou 
they mould fall to lee ward, and loſe any ad- of th 
ts — they have gained. 

To diſpute the wind with an enemy. ] The 
fleet to. windward having the advantage, the: 
diſpute will be on the ſide of the fleet to lee : vou! 
ward; which muſt avoid extending itſelf the © keep 
leng th of the enemy's line, in order to oblige © An a 
them to edge down upon theirs, if they in- 
tend to attack them; which will be a means, Ki 
if they ſtill perſiſt in doing fo, of loſing the il © © 
2dyantage of the wing ; but if the enemy 8g. 


keep 


ART or WAR. 


keep their wind, it will be'impoflible for the 
fleet to leeward to gain to wind ward; there - 


ſore, all that ſuch a fleet can do, is to wait 
till the wind changes, or the enemy, thro” 


ignorance, or maar. commits ſome 


miſtake. 

To receive a fleet that 'bears down.] The 
fleet to leeward ſeeing the enemy bear down, 
muſt edge away a little, in order to gain 
time for forming the line; leaving intervals 
between the diviſions, that the fleet may be 
the better able to diſtinguiſh, and have more 
room for action. 

To avid” an action.] 
windward keeps f upon that tack, it can 
never be forced to engage; becauſe it can 
always keep itſelf at what diſtance it pleaſes 
from the enemy. But if the fleet to leeward 
would avoid coming to an ien it muſt 
edge away the ſame as the enemy; but it 
ſhould not go right before the wind in fight 
of the enemy, W 8 retreating in the form 


WT Wk n 8 


* th. 


1 If the wind was not ſo ſubject to change, ir 


would be very eaſy for the flect to windward to 


keep.in _ of the enemy, without being under 
any apprehenſions of being forced to come to an 


action; but the inconſtancy of the wine obliges 

the moft experienced admirals to avoid meeting 
the enemy when . e it ee te en 
S „ 


While the fleet to 
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10 Diss=#RrTATION on the — 
Wl of a half-moon, in order, if the enemy till MW c 
x purſues, to keep him at the ſame diſtance, cu 
27 force an actian.] The fleet to windward ene 
having always the advantage, it is unneceſ- ore 
ſary to lay dow any rules for it: but if the 
| fleet to leeward wants to bring on an action,  ®" 
j it muſt endeavour to keep on that, tack which the 
i fore-reaches moſt upon the enemy, that it Par 
may keep them better in view, till the wind po 
may change in its favour... ; 25 
To double an enemy: ] This can only be ef- ( 
fected by a ſuperior ſquadron, the 2dmiral of e 
which muſt firſt ſtreteh out the enemy's line, do 
and leave ſome ſhips a-ſtern, who are to 
cloſe and double upon the enemy's rear; | the) 
which forces him between two fires. If the J ther 
ſuperior ſquadron is to windward, it is ex- bro: 
tremely practicablè; but if it is to leeward, it I this 
ſhould inſenſibly edge away during the en- the 
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gagement, to give its rear an opportunity for drive 
executing. the deſign ;- and then, by luffing Þ "5: 
up, Cloſe to the wind again. Mair 
To avoid being doubled. ] The enemy's ſqua-  __.. 
dron being ſuperior, the admiral is to employ ll 
'all his art to prevent the adverſary's extend- as 
£'s iy » . £4 1 55 f . linde 

ing beyond his rear, which may be prevented ey 
by dividing the ſquadron into two diviſions, ©. 10 
3 


7 with uch a diſtance between each as will Mira 

make the rear extend as far as the enemy with 
but let his van paſs, and with your van at- and e 
tack his ſecond diviſion 3 you may even leave A 
a great opening in your center, provided you 
| . 


ü AR 
| fn can take 2 proper care that your yan. is not 
e. I cut of, and this will fruſtrate any deſign the 
ward fi enemy may baue ,of firetching a-head, in 
ccel. order to tack upqn_yqu but it is apt very 
f the I probable 2 prudent enemy will practice ſuch 
tion, 21 expedient, beczuſe It 1s 2 dangerous one; 
vhich. the ſhips on that, enterprize being mo My fe. 
lat it parated by the calm which generally hap- 
eee Epgagement, orcaoned vASus 
I fe of the guns ard then they are cut off, 
be el. , forcing inte g harbour. If the wind and 
Ci 
line, do not, it Ts” nadnels to attempt it) ſome 
re to || dips muſt be ſtatiqned to diyirt the out. forts z 
rear; they muſt come to an anchor, and place 
If the I chemſelyes in ſuch a manner as to bring their 
is ex- | broad-ſides to bear upon the enemy. When 
ard, it this is done, there is nothin to fear x, the 
ic en- the ſhips fire being ſo quick, will preſently 
ty for drive the enemy's ſtone works about their 
uffing ears, and do amazing execution, while the 
| main body of the EE ro into the har- 
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ſqua- ae „ 
ctend- , „ But many accidents Rappen which frequenty 
el kioder the ſhips from placing themſelves properly 
vent F « [ ths. aud bt Bag ' ; d 
ons 0 attack theſe bitteri : 
9: 


8 wil mal Mond, if polible, be made acquainted: 
em) „ with, that he, may iſſue his orders acebrdingly; 
an at: and on this account no rules can be lach den 
leave for theſe. ſort ot engagements, becauſe the gir- 
ed youll cumſfances var. 7 5 
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- pour, However, it mult. be. acknowleged, 
that, in this ſort of fighting (for which ſhips 
were not originally intended) there is no de- 
oree of. equality, and both ſides have -expe. 
rienced various ſucceſs ; though the Engliſh, 
during the preſent war, have ſucceeded at 
almoſt every place they have attacked, no 

| caſtles, or walls, having ſtood before their 
| ſhips.. E a 1 he oben ha et pot i be 
- Of baarding.] It is not prudent to attempt 
this, but when the adverſary is thin of men; 
of which the commander ſhould be informed, 
and the ſea ſhould lixewiſe be conſidered, left 
both be endangered of going to the bottom; 
neither is it prudent, in ſhips of equal force, 
to be ſond of boarding, for there _ muſt, or 
ought to be, a. ſuperiority on the fide of. the 15 a 
boarding fhjp. In, a, ſmooth ſea,. ſome think © maj 
e os thid-o dont m | 2 
the lee-ſide, for, F in. caſe you find a. warm re- ſuff 
ception, you can the better get clear; but, as tien 
it is always underſtood the windward ſhip can vate 
be to leeward when ſhe pleaſes +, others pre- ſepa 
fer being to windward; and, in that caſe, if be 
Me boarding veſſel can effectually do it, ſhe to d 
will certainly conquer her enemy; and the by 
fame, if ſhe, can lay him athwart the hawſe, I ip 
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ii eafily diſcovered whenever the leeward 
© ip chooſes: to be to windward x- for ſhe will rake 
- Keradverſary as ſhe crofles athwart her eas 


— at 
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hawlſe, 


Leeward 
All rake 


ern. * 
which 
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which. bath will endeavour to avoid, if either 
ſees the other attempt it. Nothing is more 
neceſſary, than a ſharp and conſtant fire, and 
this is beſt preſerved by firing the great guns 
in platoons. Upon the whole, boarding is a 
de perate reſource, and ought to be well con- 


Gdered before it is 'attempted!; otherwiſe, it 


is prodigally ſacrificing the lives of men, only 


to humour the caprice or paſſion, of the com- 


mander, without any advantage reſulting to 
the nation, or honour to the ſovereign; it 
requires the moſt. conſummate 1kill, bravery, 
and activity; the beſt. officers,” and the moſt 
valiant. men, who. muſt-be reſolute and de- 
termined. 3-4 | ; N f 


«- 1 Ty & {1 


. Of convoys * ] 1. When any commander 


is appointed to convoy the trade of any of his 
majeſty's. ſub;es to. any place, he muſt ap- 


ply to the ſecretary of the Admiralty for a 


ſufficent number of printed books of inſtruc- 
tions, and after ſetting down therein the pri- 
vate ſignals to be made upon meeting after 
ſeparation, and ſuch other additional rules as 
he ſhall think proper, he is (before he fails) 
to deliver them. out, gratis, dated and'figned 
by himſelf, to the maſters of all the merchant 
ſhips, or other veſſels that are to go along 
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2. He is to inform kimſelf exactly, and ſet 
down in a lift the names of all the merchant 


ſhips, or other veſſels, that are to proceed o 
under his convoy, and to fend a copy of the 0 
faid liſt to the ſecretary of the Admiralty, be of: 
fore he ſails. : to t. 
3. He is ſtrictly forbid to receive any n 
money, or other gratification, from any maſters 8 
of ſhips under his convoy, on any pretence mal 
| whatſoever, or to ſuffer any ONE elſe, 1 in bis Eon 
g ſhip to do the ſame. 8 
| 4. All commanders who have merchant 3 
1 ſhips under their care, are ſtrictiy forbidden 
[i peat 
4 to chace out of ſight of their convoys; but flag 
. they are to be watchful in defending. them 0 
. from any attack, or ſurpriſe; and if any of pan 
|. them: ſhal! be difireſſed by weather, or other I and 
1 accident, to afford them all neceſſary aſſiſt- ¶ of 2 
ö ange; and ſhall inform againſt matters of the 
) ſhips miſbehaving 3 put 
5. The captain commandling a convoy ſhall I of 2 


Harry a toplight in the night, the better. fog, 
prevent ſeparation. '' 
6. The commander in chief of a convoy of t 
may direct his ſignals to be repeated by as 1 4 
many of the ſhipꝭ of war under his command,. inſti 
as he ſhall think fit, when he has ſuch 2 not 
number of merchant ſhips under his care, as on 
my make the ſame neceflary. _ ſent 


— w_—_ 


When different convoys { fail at the fame fror 
tinte, or Vin at ſeas: they are to keep « com- ki 
pany 
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pany as long as their courſes Jie together, for 

the general good, and on theſe occaſions, the 
eldeſt D of a eonvoy ſhall command 
in the firſt poſt; : the next eldeſt commander 
of a convoy in the ſecond poſt, and ſo on 3 
to the number of convoys that may happen to: 
ſail together. 

8. He who commands in the firſt poſt, 
ſhall wear the lights of that poſt, and make 
ſignals in failing. The captains command- 
ing in the ſecond and third poſts, ſhall 


wear the lights,, of thoſe poſts; and all re- 


peat the ſignals in order, as is done N. the 


fag officers. 

9. When alteren convoys. Gil; in com- 
_ each commander is to lead his convoys. 
and theyare all to keep together, like diviſions 
of a fleet. And when they come to ſeparate, 
the commander who leaves company, is to 
put a board his colours, and fire four guns all 
of a ſide, at the diſtance of time uſed in a. 
fog, as à ſignal of ſeparation. 

10. Commanders of convoys to take care 


of the ſhips of friends, or allies, 


'To theſe we ſhall add the F rench ting? 3 
inſtructions concerning convoys (which have 
not heretofore appeared in Engliſh, and are 
on that acconnt the more curious) as pre- 
ſented to us, by an officer who tranſſated them 
from the original, e by the F rench 
King! S command.. 


\ ” V. 
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The French FITO apt f convoys ; for th tal 
* ORE oy 1 In America. the 


HIS majeſty "ylving e to bt out C 
men of war to A merchant veſſels de- car 
figned for the trade of his iſlands in America, out 
and being deſirous to ſecure the ſucceſs of the Fr: 
ſaid convoys, as well on the part of the cap. WW ed, 
tains of ſuch merchant veſſels, who ſhall be the 
ready to take the advantage of them, as on MW and 
that of the officers to whom his majeſty ſhall MW vate 
truſt the command of the convoy, hereby o- jeſt 
ders, viz. deri 

1. The captains and maſters of merchant avoi 
veſſels, that ſhall be fitted out for his iſlands ſl the 
in America, and for whom a convoy ſhall be I hav: 
Provided; ſhall be obliged to rendezvous in ¶ obli 
the place appoihted for them, by virtue of | witt 
the orders given by his majeſty; and at the i | 
time prefixed them, for taling the advan- 
tage of the faid convoys, to the places to 
8 they are bound. 

4 'Fhey ſhall alſo be obliged, before they 
* the iſlands, to rendezvous in the ports 
and roads preſcribed, according to the orders 
that ſhall be iſſned forth for that purpoſè, by 
the goyernor's lieutenants- general of his majeſ- 
ty for the ſaid iſlands, in conſec uence of thofe 
which his majeſty ſhall' give them; as well 


from the rendezvous n whence the con- 
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ART or WAR. 1 
voys are to depart; as for the cautions to be 
taken to ſecure the paſſage of the ſhips from 
the ports and roads where they have been 
trading, to the port of rendezvous. 

3. His majeſty expreſſy forbids the ſaid 
captains and maſters of ſhips to depart with- 
out convoy, whether it be from ports in 
France, for which convoys ſhall be appoint- 


ed, or from ports in the ſaid; lands, under 


the penalty of forfeiting five hundred livres, 
and to ſerve one year in the quality of a pri- 
vate ſailor, without wages, on board his ma- 
jeſty's ſhips, Nevertheleſs, it is hereby un- 


derſtood, that ſuch ſhips which by ſome un- 


avoidable accident, were prevented joining 
the convoy before its departure, or, that 
having departed with the convoy, ſhall be 
obliged to put back, in ſuch caſe they may, 
within the ſpace of one month after the de- 
parture of the convoy, proceed on their in- 


tended voyage, without waiting for a ſucceed- 


ing convoy; and for this purpoſe they muſt 
obtain certificates, juſtifying the lawful reaſons 
of their ſtay, —— mult be procured in the 
following manner, viz. The captains of ſhips, 
who deſire thus to depart from ports in France, 
muſt apply to the directors of the chambers 
of commerce, or to the chiefs of the conſular 
juriſdiction, examined by the commilſſaries of 
the marine of the ſaid ports; and. thoſe. cap- 
tains who ſhall, depart from America, {ball - 
apply to the commanding officer, and the 
| COm- 


from whence they 


Diss ER TATION on the 
of the marine, or to the officer ap- 
pointed to execute that function, in the pen 
depart. 
4. It is alſo forbid, that if any captain, or 
maſter, voluntarily leaves the convoy, the 
penalty ſhall be thouſand livres, one year's 
impriſonment, and to be i citated ever to 
eommand a ſhip at ſea. But it ſhall be per · 
mitted to ſuch who are accuſed of this miſde- 
meanour, to defend themſelves by producing 
their ſhip's journal, verbal proceſs drawn up 
by the help of their officers, and the declara- 
tions of their ſhip's crew, of the cauſe of- their 
ſeparation. 

5. It is his majeſty” 8 W that in caſe 
the ſaid captains and maſters, ſhall. depart 
without convoy, or willingly ſeparate from the 
fleet, by order of the owners of the ſhips, 
ſuch owners ſhall be condemned in their own 
and particular name, to forfeit ten thouſand 


18 


livres, boſides the penalties mentioned in the 


two foregoing argcies. I the ſaid malters 
and captains, —_ ' 


6. His majeſty enjoins the commanding of- 
fice's of the faid convoys to uſe-their urmoſt 


care for the ſecurity of the fleet, to accom- 


pany them, and keep them under their flag. 


His m. jeſty expreſly forbids them not to 
abandon the ſhins under their care, through 
any pretence whatſoever, under pain of being 
broke, or more conſiderable puniſhment, ac- 
verw to what the exigence of the caſe may 
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r ap- MW require; be it however underſtood, that in 
port ¶ caſe of an unavoidable ſeparation, the ſaid 
Porcers ſhall do all that is in their power, to 
n, or collect the convoy again; and when it ſhall 
the MW happen that they arrive in port, without 
year's the ſaid fhips, they ſhall deliver an abſtract 
ver to of their journal to the comptroller of the 
> per» ¶ port where they arrive, which ſhall be exa- 
niſde - mined by the commanding officers of the ſaid 
ucing port, affiſted by ſuch officers as his majeſty 
vn up shall think fit to nominate for that purpoſe z. 
clara- Ito the end, that his majeſty may judge by the 


their 


1 caſe think fit; for which reaſon, the officers ſhall: 

lepart Ide obliged to keep an exact journal of. their. 

m the navigation, or be liable to be called to ac- 

ſhips, Neount. AH | 

r £ 7. For the better execution of the above 

uſand orders, the ſaid officers ſhall give to the ſaid 

in the Fcaptains and maſters, ſignals or the voyage, 

raſters Ito which ſignals, the ſaid captains and maſ- 
Pers ſhall be obliged: to conform; thoſe who 

ng of- Wo not ſhall undergo the penalty of ſerving, 

1:moſt Þne year as a private ſailor, without wages, 

com- In his majeſty's ſhips. | rior ws 

10t- 8 Jated May 14. N. S. 1745. 
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being Signed, Louis. 

it, ac- and underneath Philipeaux. 
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accounts delivered, of the reaſon' of their 
ſeparation, and give ſuch orders as he ſhall 
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SECTION. m. 
I Signals. 


CIGNALS are made and multiplied by 
& firing of guns; by lights; flags; broal 
pendants and pendants. Light-ſignals are 

multiplied by the number of lights; and the 

ſeyeral places they are ſhown at, flags, or en- 
figns, are multiplied by the mixture of the 
three different colours uſed at ſea; which 
furniſh us with a vaſt number of. ſignals, all 
of which it is extremely neceſſary every com- 
mander ſhould know; who are to hoiſt the 
- ſame ſignal to ſignify to the admiral that they 
take the proper notice of it. OE; 
When an admiral gives ſignals to his fleet, 
be begins by diſtributing them to each ſhip, 
each diviſion, each ſquadron, and ſo on to 
the whole fleet, in order at any time to ſig- 
nify his orders, without, loſs of time. In 
this manner, he can make at once, the ſignal 
for three diviſions, and for three ſhips of eacl 
diviſion, and he can likewiſe make by means 
of the pendant only, the ſignals for three ſhips 
in each ſquadron, and of nine ſhips in the 
whole fleet; for example, when he make 
the ſignal of the whole fleet and hoifts on the 
ſame maſt, a pendant, it is a fignal tor nine 
ſhips that have that pendant at the ſame place 
1 4 v=o Signal 
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In abridgment of the naval articles of war; 
appointed to be frequently read on board 
the Royal navy and all private ſhips of 
war, who are honoured with bis ma- 
jefty's commiſſion, iu times of both. peace 
MA. > 2% e 


L ALL commanders, captains, &c. of his 
majeſty's ſhips of war, ſhall cauſe the 
public worſhip of Almighty God, according 
to the liturgy of the church of England, to. 
be 5 performed in their reſpective 
ſhips, and ſhall take care that prayers and 
preaching be performed diligently; and that 
the Lord's day be obſerved according to law. 
II. All flag-officers, and perſons belong- 
ing to his majeſty's ſhips of war, being guilty 
of prophane oaths, curſing, execrations, 
drunkenneſs, or other ſcandalous actions, in 
derogation of God's honour, and corrup- 
tion of good manners, ſhall incur ſuch pun iſb- 
E 46 a court- martial ſhall think fit ta impoſe. 
III. If. any officer, or other perſon, of the 
leet, ſhall give, or entertain, intelligence, 
b, or with any enemy, or rebel, without 
rs A | __  .Joave 


42 Diss ERTAT LOW on the 


leave from the king, or the lord high admin, 
&c. and be thereof convicted by a court. 
martial, he ſball be puniſhed with death. 
IV. If any letter, or meſſage, from any 
enemy, or rebel, be conveyed. to any officer, 
or any other perſon in the fleet, and ſuch per- 
ſon wall — within twelve hours, (having 
opportunity) acquaint his ſuperior officer with 
it; or if any ſuperior officer, being acquainted 
therewith, ſhall not in convenient time re- 
veal the ſame to the commander in chief, 
8 perſon o offending fhall Jaller drath 
a"... 
V. All "TI who ſhall bring. or deliver 
any ſeducing letters or meſſages ; from an 
enemy, or rebel; or endeavour to corrupt any 
perſon in the flect, they ſhall ſuffer death. 
VI. No per ſon in the fleet ſhall relieve an 
enemy or rebel, with money, victuals, pow- 
der, ſhot, arms, ammunition, or any other} 
ſupplies, Ah, or indirectly, upon pan 7 
death, dic. 

VII. All writings whatſpever, that hall 
be taken, or found on board ſhips which ſhall 
be taken as prize, ſhall be preſerved, and the 
originals ſhall, by the commanding officer of 
the ſhip. which ſhall take ſuch prize, be ſent 
entire and without fraud to the court of ad- 
miralty, or ſuch other court, or commiſſioners, 
as ſhall be authoriſed to determine whether 


ſuch prize be lawful capture, there to be 
viewed 


* Bo. hat W YI 22 A 
- 5 ; < 7 : r ** — Abu 
* 


admin), W.:.ved, made uſe of, and proceeded upon 


bare of the capture, 8c. . 

VIII. No perſon in, or belonging to, the 
feet, ſhall take out of any prize, any money, 
er- pate, or goods, unleſs it ſhall be neceſſary 
(having; the better ſecuring thereof, or for the ne- 
er with ceſſary uſe, or ſervice, of any of his majeſty's 
quainted ſhips of war, before the ſame be adjudgedlawfu 


Om any 
uch per- 


dime fe- prize; but the entire account of the whole, 


n chic, A without embezzlement, ſhall be brought 


4 death, in, and judgment paſted upon the whole, 
without fraud, upon pain that every perſon of. 


deliver n Hall for feit his ſhare of the capture, &c. 
om any Fix. If — elle ſhall 12 —— as prize, 
pt an) none of the officers or perſons on board ber, 
th, ſhall be ftripped of their cloaths, or pillaged, 
"__ beaten, or evil-treated, pon pain that the f- 
C) W 
7 other 
pain if 


ſentence. . ob . 
EK. Every flag - officer, captain, and com- 


h fall it may be his duty to engage, or who upon 
nd the ſicelibood of engagement, ſhall not make the 
Acer of neceſſary preparations for fight, and ſhall not 
be ſent in his own. perſon, and according to his 
of ad. place, encourage the inferior officers and men 
one to fight courageouſly, ſhall ſuffer death, or 
hether I other puniſhment, &c. and if any perſon in 


iewed or 


. N 8 C 2 
# . ” R 
' : 9 : \ 
4 * ; þ * & n 
% , R J 
Al or WAR. . 
8 A 5 . : 
» 


* Court-WF.ccording to law, upon pain of forfeiting his 


fender ſhall be puniſhed as a court. martial fl 


2 mander in the fleet. who upon ſignal or order 
t wall of fight, or ſight of any fhip or ſhips, which 


to be the fleet ſhall treacherouſly or cowardly yield, 


2 K 1 


7 


44 Diss ERTATION on the 
or cry for quarter, on being convicted, hal 
ſuffer death. | 
XI. Every perſon in the fleet, who ſhall 
not duly obſerve the orders of the admit 
flag-officer, commander of any ſquadron ot 
diviſion, or other his ſuperior officer, fo 
aflailing, joining battle with, or making de 
Fence in any fleet, ſquadron, or ſhip, or ſhal 
not obey the orders of his ſuperior officer, in 
time of action, to the beſt of his power, or 
ſhall not uſe all poſſible endeavours to put the 
ſame effeCtually in execution, being convided 
thereof, /hall ſuffer death, ce. 
XII. Every perſon in the fleet, who thro 
cowardice, negligence, or diſaffection, ſhall 
in time of action, withdraw, or keep back 
or not come into the engagement, or ſhall 
not do his utmoſt to take or deſtroy every 
ſhip which it ſhall be his duty. to engage, and 
to aſſiſt and relieve all and every of his ma- 
jeſty's ſhips, or thoſe of his allies, which it 
ſhall be his duty to affiſt. and relieve, being 


pon | 
1 eten 


convicted thereof, /hall ſuffer death. 

XIII. Every perſon in the fleet, who thro 
cowardice, negligence, or diſaffection, ſhall 
forbear to purſue the chaſe of an enemy, pi- 
rate, or rebel, beaten or flying; or ſhall not 
relieve and aſſiſt a known friend in view, to 
the utmoſt of his power, being convicted, 
fall ſuffer death, © 
XIV. If any action, or any ſervice ſhall 
be commanded, and any perſon in the rac 

| b = a 


— 


: ; 8 22 N 5 ; 4h - 
hall preſume to delay or diſcourage the ſame, 
yon pretence of arrears of wages, or any 


ed, fhal 


ho ſuall Petence whatſoever, and be convicted there- 
admira . he hall ſuffer death, . i 141 : 11 kh 
dron or XV. Every perſon in, or belonging to the 
er, . who cal deſert to the enemy, pirate 
cing de” rebel, or run away with any*of his ma- 
or fes ſhips, or any ordinance,” ammunition, 


ſtores, or proviſion belonging thereto, to the 
veakening of the fervice, or yield up the 
ame cowardly, or treachęrouſly, being con- 
ited, /hall ſuffer death. £25 
XVI. Every perſon in on belonging to the 


cer, in 
wer, ; 
Put the 
onvicted 


ho thro et, who ſhall deſert, or intice others ſo to 
| that do, ſhall ſuffer death, or ſuch other puniſh- 
p back nent, as the circumſtances of the offence 


ſhall deſerve, and a court-martial ſhall think 
fit; and if any commanding officer of any of 
his majeſty's ſhips of war, ſhall receive or en- 
tertain a deſerter from any of his majeſty's 
ſhips, after diſcovering him to be fuch, and 
ſhall not with all convenient ſpeed give notice 
0 the captain of the ſhip, to which ſuch de- 
o thro'Jerter belongs, or if the ſaid ſhips are at any 
1, ſhall conſiderable diſtance from each other, to the 
ny, pi ſecretary of the admiralty, or to the com- 
all not mander in chief, every perſon fo” offending, 
ew, to end being convicted, &c. ſhall be caſbiered. 
vided, | XVII. The officers and ſeamen of all ſhips 
appointed for convoy of merchant-ſhips, or 
e ſhall Nef any other, ſball diligently attend upon that 
e fleet Nebarge, without delay, according to their in- 
—_— ſtructions; 


or ſhall 
y every 
ge, and 
nis ma- 
hich it 
„ being 
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ſtructions; and whoſoever ſhall be fault 
therein, and ſhall not perform their duty, an 
deſend the ſhips and goods in the conygy, 
' without either diverting to other parts, or oc 
caſions, or refuſing, or neglecting to fight 
in their defence if they be aſſailed, or runnin 
away cowardly, and ſubmitting the convoy tg 
peril and hazard, or ſhall demand, or exaf 
any money or other reward, from any mer. 
chant or maſter, for convoying of any veſſe 
intruſted to their care, or ſhall miſuſe the 
maſters or mariners thereof, ſhall be condemn- 
ed to make reparation of the damage to the 
merchants, owners, or others, as the court 
of admiralty ſhall ad;udge, and alſo be puniſh- 
ed according to the quality of their offences, 
1 death, or other puniſhment, according az 
all be adjudged by the court- martial. 

XVIII. If any captain, or other officer df 
any of his majeſty's ſhips, ſhall receive on 
board, or permit to be received on board ſuch 
ſhip, any goods or merchandizes, other than jign, 
for the {ole uſe of the ſhip, except gold, ſil·¶ ſuffe 
ver, or jewels, and except the goods and mer- 
chandizes belonging to any veſſel which may 
be ſhipwrecked, or in imminent danger d 
being ſhipwrecked, either on the high ſeas, o 
in any port, creek, or harbour, in order t0 
the preſerving them for their proper owner, ¶ com 
and except ſuch goods or merchandizes as ht 
ſhall be ordered to receive on board by order 
of the lord high —— of Great Britain, Fo 
N * 
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e faultyſ de commiſſioners for executing the ſaid of- 
uty, ani gce, and be convicted thereof, he fall be ca- 
Convoy hiered, and be for ever afterwards rendered 
or oe incapable to ſerve in any place, or office in 
to fight we naval ſervice. of hie majeſty, cc. 
running XIX. If any perſon in, or belonging to 
onvoy toliithe fleet, ſhall make, or endeavour to make 
or exact any mutinous aſſembly, upon any pretence 
ny mer. whaſotever, and be convicted thereof, A 
ly veſſela be ſhall ſuffer death; and if any perſon ſhall = 
iſuſe the 
Ondemn- 


utter any words of ſedition, or mutiny, he 

ſhall ſuffer death, or ſuch other puniſhment 
e to the | 
1e court ſerve, And if any officer, mariner, or ſol- 

l- dier, ſhall behave himſelf with contempt to 

offences, | 
ding ain the execution of his office, he Hall be 

puniſhed according to the nature of his offence by 
eive on XX. If any perſon in the fleet ſhall na” 
rd ſuch ceal any traiterous or mutinous practice or de- 
ld, il ſuffer death 3 and if any perſon ſhall conceal 
1d met-M any craiterous or mutinous words, ſpoken by 
iger 0 ment, or any words, practice, or defigns, 
eas, of tending to tae hindrance-of the ſervice, and 
wner, commanding officer, or being preſent at any 
3 as be mutiny, or ſedition, ſhall not uſe his utmoſ 
in, OM puniſhed as a court-martial thinks he deſerves. 

BY if are courr-mential thinks e 


23 2 court-martial ſhall deem him to de- 
puniſh- 

his ſuperior-officer, ſuch ſuperier officer being 
flicer o the judgment of a court- martial. 
er thanf fon, being convicted thereof, &c. he thall 
ch may any to the prejudice of his majeſty, or govern- 
"der t0 ſhall not forthwith reveal the ſame to the 
7 order endeavours. to ſuppreſs the ſame, he /ball be 


5 . Diss ERTATTON en the ; 
XXI. If any perſon in the fleet ſhall find 
cauſe of complaint, of the unwholeſomenck 
of the victual, or other juſt ground, he ſhall 
ſoon make the ſame known to his ſuperior, or 
captain, or commander in chief, as the oc- 
caſion may deſerye, that ſuch preſent remedy WM © 
may be had as the matter requires; and the . 
faid ſuperior, &c. ſhall as far as he is able, cel 
cauſe the ſame to be preſently remedied; and Pl 
that no perſon upon ſuch, or any other pre- 
tence, ſhall attempt to Mir up any diftur-W ur 
bance, upon pain of fuch e as a court. or 
martial ſhall think fit to inflift, &c. ho 
XXII. If any officer, or other perſon in un 
the fleet, ſhall ſtrike any of his ſuperior off- I an 
cers, or draw, or offer to draw, or lift up ot 
any weapon againſt him, being in the execu- © 
tion of his office, on any pretence whatſo- ] 
ever, and be convicted thereof, &c. he ſhal in 
ſuffer death; and if any perſon ſhall preſume th; 
to quarrel with any of his ſuperior officers, de 
being in execution of his office, or ſhall diſ- An 
obey any lawful command of any of his ſupe- U 
Tior officers, and be convicted thereof, Kc. th 
he hall ſup er death, &c. 
XXIII. If any perſon in the Leer mali th 
quarrel, or fight with any other perſon in 
the fleet, or uſe reproachful or provoking fon 
ſpeeches, or geſtures, tending to make an 

© quarrel, or diſturbance, he ſhall, upon being be 
convicted, ;/uffer ſuch puniſhment as the ef dec 
Joan deſerve, and a court-martial ſhall imp a 
XXIV.“ Cher C01 
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XXI V. There ſhall be no waſtefal 
pence of powder, ſhot, ammunition, or other 
flores in the fleet, nor any imbezalement 
thereof, but the ſtores and proviſions ſhall be 
carefully E upon pain of ſuch puniſb- 
ment to the offenders, abettors, buyers and re- 
ceiver's {bein perſons ſubject 20 naual diſci- 
pline)'as as ball be by a court-martial found ju. 

XXV. Every perſon: in the fleet, who ſhall 
unlawfully. burn, or ſet fire to any magazine, 
or ſtore of * or ſhip, boat, ketch; 
hoy, or veſſel, or tackle, or furniture there - 
unto belonging, not then appertainining to 
an enemy, pirate, or rebel, being convicted 
offence, by che ſentence of a 


XXVI. Care ſhall be taken in the 8 
ing and ſteering of any of his majeſty's ſhips, 
that through wilfulneis, negligence, or other 
be ſtranded, or run upon 
any rocks, or Gods, or 2 . — 
upon that ſuch as ſhall be foun ty 
er A puniſhed by death, & . wht Se 

XXVII. No perſon. in, or belonging to 
the fleet, ſhall ſſeep upon his watch, .negli- 
gently perform the N impoſed on him, or 
forlake his ſtation, upon pain of death, 1 

XXVIII. All murders committed ang 
ir 2 the fleet, ſhall be pediſk with 

at 1 

XXIX. If any 2 0 in the fleet thats: 
commit the unnatural and deteſtable fin of 

9 A 1 buggeryß 


1 


EX= ny 
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buggery or ſodomy, with man or beaſt, he 
ſhall be puniſhed with death, &c. 5 

XXX. All robbery committed by any per- 
ſon in the fleet, ſhall be puniſhed with death, 
&C. | 

XXXI. Every officer or other perſon in 
the fleet, who ſhall knowingly make, or jign 
a falſe muſter, or muſter-book, or who ſhall 
command, counſel, or procure the making 
or ſigning thereof, ſhall, upon proof of any 
ſuch offence, &c. be caſhiered, and rendered 
incapable of further employment in his ma- 
jeſty's naval ſervice. 

XXXII. No provoſt-marſhal belonging to 
the fleet, ſhall refuſe to apprehend any cri- 
minal, whom he ſhall be authorized, by 
legal warrant, to apprehend, or to receive, 
or keep any priſoner committed to his charge, 
or wilfully ſuffer him to eſcape, being once in 
his cuſtody, or diſmiſs him without lawful 
order, upon pain of ſuch puniſhment as a 
court- martial ſhall deem him to deſerve ; and 
all officers, and others in the fleet, ſhall do 
their endeavour to detect. apprehend, and 
bring to puniſhment all offenders, and ſhall 
aſſiſt the officers appointed for that purpoſe 
therein, upon pain of being proceeded againſt, 
and puniſhed by a court-martial, &c. 

XXIII. If any flag officer, captain, or com- 
mander, or lieutenant belonging to the fleet, 
ha l be convicted before a court- martial, of 
behaving in a ſcandalous, infamous, cruel, 
| oppreſ- 
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ypreflive,, or fraudulent manner, unbecom. 
ug the character of att officer, he all be diſ- 
m ret „ OO 
XXXIV. Every perſon being in actual 
tvice, and full pay, and part of the crew . 
belonging to my of his majeſty's ſhip of war, 
woſhall be guilty of mutiny, deſertion, or dif- 
obedience to any lawful command, in any part 
of his majeſty's dominions on ſhore, when in 
zaual ſervice relative to the fleet, ſhall be 
able to be tried by a court-martial, and ſuf- 
kr ſuch like puniſhment for every ſuch of- 
ſence, as if the ſame had been committed at 
Wa. | $a 2 
XXXV. If any perſon who ſhall be in ac- 
tual ſervice, and ful of pay in his majeſty's 
Hips of war, hall commit upon the ſhore, 
n any place out of his majeſty's dominions, 


nd orders, he ſhall be liable to be tried and 
zuniſhed for the ſame, in like manner as if 
he ſaid crimes had been committed at ſea. 
XXXVI. All other crimes, not capital, 
ommitted by any perſon in the fleet, which 
re not mentioned in this act, or for which 
p puniſhment is hereby directed to be in- 
cted, ſhall be puniſbed according to the laws 
nd cuſtoms in ſuch caſes uſed at ſca *, 


—— 


All the officers preſent, who are to conſtitute 
court-martial for the trial of offenders, ſhall, 
D 2 before 


ny of the crimes puniſhable by theſe articles 


4 
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before they proceed. to trial take an oath befor 
the court, to be adminiſtered. by the judge ad o. 


cate, or his deputy, in the words followingy vii. 


4 A. B. do fovear, that I will duly adni> 
nifter > j uftice, according to .the articles and orders, 
e/tabliſhed by'an att paſſed in the taventy-ſecond year 
of the reign'of his majeſty king Georgs the ſecond, 
for amending, explaining, and 4 into ont 
act 'of--parliament the latuus relating to the govern- 
ment ''of bis majehy's ſhips,' veſſels, an forces 
by ſea, without partiality faubur or affection; 
and if any caſe ſhall arife,;:whzich is not partitus 
larly mentioned in the ſaid articles and orders,” I 
wil] duly adminiſter juſtice according to my conſci. 
ence, the beſt of my underſtanding, and the” cuſtom 
of the navy in-like caſes; and Ius further ſavear, 
hat I will not upon any account, at any time what» 


ſoewer, diſcloſeor diſcover the vote of opinion of any 


particular member of this court-martial, unleſs 
thertunto required by ad of parliament. 
3 | Soso help me God.“ 


And as ſoon as the ſaid oath ſhall have been 
adminiſtered to the reſpective members, the pre- 
ſident of the court ſhall adminiſter to the judge 
advocate, or the perſon officiating as ſuch, an 
oath in the following aworane g ey 


. A. B. do favear, that I avill not upon any 
account, at any tim? whatſoever, diſcloſe, or 40% 
cover the vote or opinion 7 any particular membi 
of this court- martial, un eſs thereunto required | 
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- No ſentence, of death by any court martial 
ketd within the narraw ſeas (except in gaſes of 
mutiny) ſhall be executed till after report of the 
proceedings, ſhall have been made to the lord 
high admiral, or the commiſſioners for executin 


the ſaid. office, and lis or their directions ſhall 


| have been given therein; and if the ſaid court 


ſhall have been held beyond the narrow ſeas, then 
ſych ſentence. of death hall mot be executed. but 
by order of the commander of the fleet, or ſqua- 

dron wherein ſentence- was. paſſed ;; and where 
ſentence of death ſhall be paſfed in any ſquadron, 
detached. fram any. othereffeset or ſquadron upon 
Ay {eparate ſervige, then ſuch ſentence (except in 
cles gf mutiny) - ſhall nat be executed hut-by or- 
der of the commander. of the fleet or ſquadron, 
from which: ſuch; detachment ſhall have been 
made, or of the lord high admiral, or the com- 
miſſioners for executing the ſaid office; and where 
C{ntence of death ſhall Ye paſſed in any court held 
by the ſenior officer of fixe, or more ſhips, which 
ſhall happen to meet in- foreign parts, then ſuch. 
entence-(except in caſes. of mutiny) ſhall not be 
executed-but by order of the lord high admiral, 
r gommiſſioners for executing the ſaid off ce. 
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MILITARY DICTIONARY, I »: 
Djutant, or Aid major. An officer who. 
* aſſiſts the major in his duty, and per- de; 
forms it for him in his abſence. There is 

an adjutant to every battalion, and his poſts MW go 
on the left, behind the captain's and the lieu- MW 1,1 


17 


* 


f 


tenant-colonel. oo 1 5 | : 8 
Advanced fofſe. A moat round a place to vi 
prevent a ſurpriſe. b 
Advanced guard. See guard. 8 
Aid. de- camp. He attends on the general 
to receive and carry his orders as occaſion re- fig 
quires, , When the king is in the field, he jn 
uſually appoints young volunteers of quality, It 
to carry his orders, and they are called the I if 
king's aids-de camp. A lieutenant - general I ©. . 
has two, and a major-general one. f 
Aim frontlet. An engineer's machine with 
which he levels and directs his cannon. lin 
Alarm. Sometimes falſely written Alarum me 
(from the Italian alP Arme, to arms,) is a gre 


ſudden apprehenſion which makes the men 


_— 
a 
9 


3 = 5 3 run 


to 72 
Angle. 
ſignifies the meeting of two lines, and tou h- 


grees. 


F N | | 5 "A Ras. Th By a | 
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run to their arms, and ſtand upon their 


uard. 


Alarm-poſt, The ground appointed by the 


quarter-maſter-general,. for each regiment to 


march to in caſe of an alarm. _ 
Ambuſcade, or Ambuſh. & body of men 


that lie concealed in a wood, or other conve- 


nent place to ſurpriſe, or encloſe, an enemy. 
To fall into an ambuſh; to diſcover an am- 
buſh ; to defeat an ambuſh, are phraſes uſed 
on account of theſe parties. 


Ambligon. An angle of more than ninety 


degrees, or obtuſe angle. D 
Ammunition. ' Implies all forts of warlike 
ſtores, but more particularly, powder and 


ball. 


Ammunition-bread. The bread that is pro- 
vided for, and diſtributed to, the ſoldiers. 


ſoldier, once in four days. 
As a geometrical term in general 


The uſual allowance is a loaf of fix pounds 


ing one another in the ſame plain; yet not 
lying in the ſame ſtrait direction, but tv, that 


if prolonged, they would cyt one another, 
and fo form another angle upon the back of 
the firſt, SY 


A Right Angle. Is formed by a line fal- 


ling perpendiculariy upon another, and the 


meaſure ef this angle is always ninety de- 


D 4 . An 


4 


under ninety degrees. 


of the baſtion, and the exterior ide of the 


* N 985 + <3 . Angle 
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An Acute Ang le. That which is ſharp and 
leſs open ark: the right angle, in meaſure by 


An Obtuſe angle. That MENT is blunt, 
and more open. chan a right angle, the fame 
as ambligon. 

An Angle Rectilinear. Is made by ſtrait 
lines to diſtinguiſh it from the n or 
curviliner. by 

Angle at the Me In fortification i Is, that two 
which is formed in the midft of the polygon, ang 
or figure, by two lines proceeding from the alw 

centre, and terminating at the two. neareſt 4 
angles of the polygon. - ang 

Ang le of the Curtain, or Angle of t be Flank, / 
That which is made by, and contained be= fan] 
tween the curtain and the flank. whi 

Angle of the Polygon, . That which is made ef 


by the meeting of the two ſides of the ah. baſt 
gon, or figure in the center of the ba 


On. A 


Angle of the Triangle. Half the We of cent 


the polygon. the 
Angle of Baſtion, or Flanked Angle: That 1 4 

| which is made by the two faces, being the ang] 
utmoſt part of the baſtion, moſt expoſed ib 4 
the enemies batteries, and called the Point The 
of the baſtion. Vor 
Angle Diminiſhed. Only uſed by the Wof t 
Dutch engineers, and compoſed b the face I baft 
4 


polygon, 
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Angle of the Shoulder, or Epaule. ' Fe ormed 

by one face, and one ſhoulder of the baſtion.. 
Angle of the Flank; | Vide angle of. the « cur- 

tan. 

Augle of the Tenaill.\ Or Jut wrd "4" 

ing Ahle called alſo angle mort, or dead; 


angle. 


always carries its point towards the Work. 
Angle forming the Face. Is the 8 
Hart compoſed of one face... 


182 12 


Vank. Wl Angle forming the Flank, Mad e bye 


d be- funk, and that part of the ſide of the Gee 
| which runs from the ſaid flank to I an 
made ef the polygon; and it protracted croſſes he 
rio baſtion. ee 
ion. Ang le of the Moat.” Is formed before: the 


le of center of the curtain, by the dutward Une of i 


the moat, or foſle. 


; the angle of the baſtioni,” 


d io Angle Saillant, Sortant or Salhing angle... 
point That which "thruſts out its point from the : 
Vork towards the country, ſuch is the angle 


the of the eounterſcarp, before the point of 2 

face MW baſtion 125 

f the Angle Rentraut, or E, ntering Ang le. An 

** n inwards, as. .the Ulla ge tos 
25 " out; 


Angle Rentrumt, or His le ad Made | 
by two lines fichant, nt is, the faces of the- 

two baſtions, extended till they meet in an 
angle towards the curtain, and is that 855 + 


That Aigle Planked, or print: of the boflien.. See 


e 22 - 


58 4 Military Dichionary. 
outwards, ſuch is. the angle of the counter- 
Er. before the curtain. 


An gle, Inward Hunting. That whi ich is 
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the curtain. 
. Angles of a Pas Made by the lat 
men at the ends of the ranks and files. 
Angles, Front. The two laſt men in the 
front rank. _ 
Angles, Rear: 
rear rank. 


The two. laſt, men t the 


i 
" Anſpeſade. See lanſpeſade. = 

„Anſlature. A ſmall retrenchment baſtily 
made with pallifadoes, gabions, or bags of 
_earth, Wherewith men cover themſelves ſud- 
denly, to diſpute the reſt of the ground hen 
the enemy has gained part. 

Appointi. A foot ſoldier, who for his long 
ſervice. and extraordinary bravery, receives 
pay above the private centinels, and expects 
to be advanced. This is in France onlys: I 
n no ſuch in England. 
Approaches. All the works that are car- 
ried on towards a place that is beſieged; a5 
the trenches, epaulments without trenches, 
redouble places of arms, ſappe galleries and 
Todgments, ſee theſe words in their feveral 
places, approaches alſo ſignify attacks. 
Araingni Rameau. Branch >return, or gale 


Frys of a. mine, ſee gallery. : 
; Areas. 


refieged, without the defence of any 


4 . as Dramas. — 


. The ſuperficial content of any ram- 
part, or other work. 

Army. A numerous body of troops conſiſt- 

ing of Horſe foot and dragoons, commanded 


by a general, and divided into brigades. See 


Wings, Center. 

Army Flying, or Flying camp. See camp. 

Arms place of. See place. 

Arſenal, or Magazine. A place appointed 
fo miking and keeping of all kind of warlike 
ſtores. 

Artillery. All ſorts of great guns, mortars, 
petards, 3 the like, the train of artillery in- 
cludes all ſorts of warlike ſtores, there is a 
comptroller, and very many other officers be- 
longing to the artillery; beſides conductors, 
bombadiers, gunners, mattroſſes, pioneers, 
pontoon- men, carpenters, wheelrights, ſmiths, 
coopers, tinmen, and collar makers. See 
eannon. + 

Artillery. Park. See park.. . 

uk, or Storm. The effort men « makid 


| and the fight they engage. in, to become maſ- 


ters. of à poſt, and gain it by main force, 
driving the defendants from it, and: ex poſing 
their body for this purpoſe to the fire of the 
work. 
An KY is generally made by the regiments. 
that guard the trenches, ſuſtained by detach- 
ments from the army. Whilſt it ſaſts, and, 
both parties are mixed, there is no danger of 
the cannon on either: ſide, becauſe both are- 
Uraid of deſtroying their own men among the: 
18 6. enemies. 
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enemies. The phraſes, the word is uſed i in is 

are, to give an àſſault, to be commanded to de 

the aſſault, to ſecond the aſſault, to repulſe be! 

N an aſſault, to carry by aſſault. W in 
Aſault to, or Storm. Vide to t, * Ba 
& Aſſembly. The ſecond beat of drum before ; 


a march, at which they ſtrike, and roll up 
their tents and ſtand to their arms. 

Attactl. The general aſſault, or onſet, 
that 3 is given to guin a poſt, or upon any body 


; of troops. REY N 
| Attack of a Siege. The * the beſiegers gu: 
carry on either trenches, galleries, ſappes, or ita] 
breaches, to reduce a place on any of its ſi ides, =o 
Moſt commonly two attacks are carried on hee 
_ aÞainſt one ſame tenaille, or front of a place, Bet 
I With lines of communication between them. vou 
1 ur trenches.. ma 


Attacks, Falſe, Are not n on with mei 
ich vizour, as true, not being intended to ſom 
do the fame effect, but only to give a dever- the 

ion to the beſieged, divide the garriſon, and tim 
favour the real attack; and yet ſometimes the ren 
falſe attack has proved As faccefofal: as the : 
real regular or droit attacks; choſe which the 
are carried on in 1 form, according to rules of MW left 
art. wee ſher 

Avant Poſſe. Or ditch of the Steba : 
gert che campaign, at the foot of the glacis, of a 

engineers do not approve of it, where there of t 


15 a pollibility of or 1 becauſe then it of d 
"ny 


defend e gainſt 9 8 5 of the 


8 of fuccours ix into the place... 1 5 e 


| pace A gate m 32 a a pitfall, 


ments 


the army, if 15 col the artillery, and ſome- 


of the 145 „ by. 


4 22 uitary x Sr 
is a trench ready made for the heſiegers to 


beſieged, and be! 5555 it Ob e 


„ 1 — —— = 4 


, : 2 

* Ling - * y a R : 1 n * 
p 93 „ r ** 3 T3 1x ; * % \ ” „ : 
% . *** * * , 7 * . * is 


with a counterpoiſe be ore the adyanced 
guards, near the gate wbich i is ſupported with 
lakes. 1 e, nd 
Baggdge Waggans Thot in xh ch beats 
ficers and regiments baggage are "carried, 
Before a m ch, they are T5 2 a rendeze 
vous, Wyn: are, , marſhallcs by the waggan- 
maſter ene according t to the rank the regi- 
ave in the army. On a match, they 
ſometimes. follow their reſpe ive columns of 


times mak a column of t emſelves. The 
eneral's * is firſt. If the army march 
om the rig 


it, the baggage of that wing hag 
the van 3 if from t Fas el the. baggage of the 
left has the Van. E on has: a flag to 
ew to what enen it = ant e vals 
Ban. A proclamation made at the head 
of a body of ttopp or in the ſeveral quarters 

5 of trumpet, or beat 


of Au aher ad bene _ Mart jal ail 


130 9 „l 


id. — 


Gy 8 > Mi 5 ary _ 
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Tas wooden caſes covered 
with leather of which. every muſqueteer uſed 
to wear twelve hanging on his ſhoulder-belt, 
or collar; each, of them contained a charge 
of powder for a muſquet. But they are not 
uſed now, the foot ſoldier wearing a leathern 
pouch to a broad belt. 

Bangs. Bodies of. foot properly, as the 
French formerly called all their infantry, 
Bands Franicoifes. In England the word is 
ſtill uſed; the militia being called the trained 
bands; as alſo for the band of penſioners, 
a company of gentlemen attending on the 
king perſon upon ſolemn occaſions.” 


Barrack: A hut like a little cottage for. 


- foldiets: to lie in the camp; once thoſe of the 
horſe only were called barracks, and thoſe of 
the foct, huts, but now the name is indif- 


ferently given to both. They are made when 


the ſoldiers- have not tents, or when an army 
les long in a place in bad* weather, becauſe 
they keep out cold, heat, or rain, better 
= 3 and are otherwiſe more commo- 


They are generally made by fixing 
* rked poles in the round, Jaymg four 


others a-creſs them, an building the walls 


with — ſode, or ſuch. other as the place: 


affords, 
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affords. The top is either thatched; or co- 
vered with planks, or ſometimes with turf. 


Barbe. To fire en Barbe, is to fire the 
eannon over the parapet, inſtead of puttin 
it through the embazures. To fire thus, the 


N ought to be three n, and a half 
high. x 


Ki. 4 BR Vide Forthind: | e mon 


Barricade. A fence made of Paitidbe L 


Barrels. Filled with earth, ſerve to make 
parapets to cover the men, like the gabions 
and canvas bags. 5 

Barrels, Thundering. Are qed with bombs; 
grenadoes and other Rrewbrichy to be rolſed 
down a breach, ' nt 

Baſe, or Baſis, The level line on which 


any work ſtands, that is even with theground | 
or other work on. which it is erectedꝰ Thus 


the baſe of a parapet is the rampart. 
Baſe, a. Signiſies the ſmalleſt piece of 
cannon, N a ball of but five ounces 
weight. 4 (2 AION S107 10 
Baſe-ring of a cannon. The great ring nent 
to, and behind'the-touch<hole.. © © 
Baſkets, or Corbeilles; Are uſed to-fillwirhi 
earth, and place one by another om a parapets, 
to cover the men from the enemy's! ſhot... 
They are wider at the top than at the bottom, 
that there may be ſpace between them below 
for the men to. fire through upon the enemy. 
They are generallyia foot and-a half high, low 
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much broad at top, and eight, or ten inches. I ern! 


N 


at bottom. r n 4 * 
Bae Enceinte, or Lower Incloſure. See and 
‚‚‚² re. dub tion 
Baſtian. A huge maſs of earth, uſu- whic 
| ally faced with ſods, ſometimes with brick the 1 
and ſometimes with ſtone, ſtanding: out the c 
from a_ rampart, of which it is à principal B. 
part. It conſiſts of to faces, two flanks, conſi 
and two demigorges. There are ſeveral kinds two 
of haſtions. A baſtion cempoſed, is when the I the « 
two ſides of the inner polygon. is very un- in th 
equal. A cut baſtion, or baſtion with a Je- nets 
naille, dis that whoſe point is out off, and Batal 
makes an angle, and two points out- deep, 
wards. - A deformed baſtion, is that which 2nott 
wants one of its demigorges, one fide of the ing c 


1 


LEI — — 
— — 0 
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| inner polygon being too ſhort. A Demi- but 0 
* baſtion, has but one face and one flank,” and they 
| is. alſo called an Epaulment. A Detached baſ- ug tc 


tion, is that which is/ſeparated from the body be ab. 
of the works. A Double baſtion is when one II lions 
baſtion. ie built upon the plain of another, I fve c 
twelve, or eighteen fest, being left between I * 
the parapet bf the lower, and a foot of the If other 
higher. 7 A lat | baſtion, is one built on a panie: 
right line, in the middle of a curtain, whenitis I ire bu 
1 too long to be defended hy the baſtions at its e I $vard: 
tmemes. A Hollow, or Coid baſtion, has aram- I cauſe 
i part and parapet ranging round its flanks and n a ce 


faces, ſo ab to leave à Vid ſpace toyrards the If bie fir 
n 8 center. nd th 


the center. 


4.4 Alles. Wanna _ os 
eenter. A "Regular, is e e! 
due proportion of faces, fl and gorges; 
and an Jrregular one, is where this propor- 
tion is not g ſerved. A Solid baſtion, is that 


which hath its earth 10 to the heighth of 


the tampart, without any void Meer Gans 


Battalion. , ; 


in the center. But the general uſe 0 


nets has brought that of pikes into diſuſe. 
Batallions are for the moſt Rect drawn, up ſix 


deep, that is, ſix men in le, or one before 


another; thoſe, in 2 are ſide, by fide, be- 


ing called ranks. giments. conſiſt of 
but one battalion ; J 1 7 7 5 more numerous, 
they are divided! into ſeyeral battalions accord- 
ing to their ſtrength, fo. that every qne may 
be about the above number. .{ hus the batta- 
lions of F Trench guards have — hut 


five companies, becau each of thoſe compar 


nies have one hundred and fifty men; but ef 


other F rench regiments, t. there go ſixteen — 
panies to make UP. A a bat jon, becauſe they. 


ae but fifty men in a company.. Of the Swils 
guards, four companies. ale A battalions — 
cauſe there are one bing red TN: ,cighty.men. 
in a company. In th the Engl l foot, guards, 
tie firſt regiment conſiſts of th 
uc the ſecond and third, of two each. Wies 

t el: 
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A body of 1 commo | 
conſiſting of ſeven, or eight, „ only 


two thirds whereof to be date and 
the other third, pikemen, who. were Fn 
bayo- 


three e . 


— 3 
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there are companies of ſeveral regiments in i 17 

a garriſon, and they are to form a bat. of! 
talion thoſe of the eldeſt regiment poſt them- of 1 
ſelves on the right, thoſe of the ſecond on pet 
the left, and fo the others ſucceſſively on I 
the right and left, till the youngeſt fall in M Plar 
: the center. The ſubaltern officers take their 1 77 
poſt before their companies, the captains on A 
the right and left according to their degree. Dt 
| Battalions are divided into three great divi- held 
ſions, which are the right and left wings, and ed y 
the center, The grenadiers, of which there at tl 
are now uſually one company in a battalion plac 
take the right of the other companies. In its d 
-marching, when there is not room for ſo large Ade 
2 front, they break into ſub-diviſions, ac- from 
cording as the ground will allow. The art rau 
of drawing up battalions, teaches how to range call 
a body of —— 1 ſuch order, and form, that MM © * 
it may moſt advantageouſly engage a greater Srou 
body, either of hate? or For: 4 8eNe But the! 
the main defign is to prevent the foot being 57 
Far 


broken by the horſe, When attacked in open 
field, where there are no ditches, hedges, or 
other advantage to ſecure them. Formerly ade 
they uſed to reduce the battalion to an octa- 
gon, or figure of eight ſides; and ſince the plays 
Follow favare has been uſed ; Fut hoth ihe | r 


. meh tne. open full ©. 
caſions, and men muſt be very well diſc} nne 
plined; or it will put them into greater con- ime 


faſion. There is uſually great uncertainty in 
| | com- 


— 


3 
8 * 
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%, 
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computing the number of an army from that 


of battalions, which by the common chance 


of war, are often liable to be very incom- 
plete. | | 5 7 | WY | | 
Battery, or Platform. A ola raiſed to 


plant cannon upon, in order to fire upon an 
enemy. It is laid with planks, and fleepers 
for them to reſt on, that the wheels of the 
carriages may not ſink into the earth. A 


held, or camp battery, is generally furround- 
ed with a trench and paliſades, has a parrapet 


at the top, and/two redoubts on the flanks, or 


places of arms to cover the troops appointed for 
its defence, There are ſeveral kinds of batte- 
ries, VIZ. a battery of mortars, which differs 


from that of guns, being ſunk into the 
ground, and without embrazures ; the Dutch 


call it a kettle. A battery ſunk, or buried, 


is that whoſe platform is ſunk into the 
ground, with trenches cut in the earth-againſt 


the muzzles of the guns, to ſerve for. embra- | 
zures. Croſs batteries, are two which play 
athwart one another upon the ſame point, 
forming an angle there. A battery d' En- 
fade, is one that ſcours the whole length of a 
ſtrait line. Battery en echarpe, is that which 
plays obliquely. Battery de Revers, or Mur- 
gering battery, is one that plays on the back 
of any place. Battery Joint, or par Came- 


rade, is when ſeveral guns fire at the ſame. 


time upon one body. To raiſe a battery, to 


min a battery; are* phraſes that reſpect this 


work 
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* The latter, ſignifies to blow it up, on 
"nail the uns. In a. ſiege, guns are brought 


to a battery in the nicht, by men, having 
harneſs for that purpole. 


Batteurs d Eſirade. Sequts, or diſcaver- 


horſemen ſent out befgre the army to. 
bir, and iber what they ſee to the & 


| A e dagger PE NG any | 
1925 3, with. a round taper, a to Ax 5 

the muzzle of a muſket. _ 
lege. for hammers w 


1 ; Great 
down 4 ſades, & 
A night-guar 


When he F en 


| is e e 


| rear. ranks. lic 
he ward, 
Gama Fiete Which ſignifies a double 
Fo, raiſe the hiqyac, is to 2 
Arg 1 to their tents he dase denk of day. 1821 
n 8 


zillons are ſo ca 
olt.p Ron Ys; 


| e 


; wagd, 


- d nenformed. by the 
wi e MY; Which sither at a ſiege, or lying 
before an enemy, everx, evening draws out 
from its tents. and continues all night under 

arms, before i its lines, to prevent. any ſurpriſe. 
ch harraſſed, or there 
on 1 7 the enemy, the 
ſtand armed, while 


by turns, ia « 
ground to reſt 


down on the 
ov ac, is à corruption of the 


e Orillon-. 
eee 3 


ets, and dane 
led, Which ſee; but 


dlin are bundles of Oberg, 1 


bqund at both ends, ane 


eweeg ſakes 3 derving te mhelter wy 
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workmen, and prevent their beinng' overlooked | 
by the enemy. 


Blockade. Is when troops are poſted at the 
to a town, ſo that no provi- 
ſons can be carried i into it, in order to ſtarve 


11 


Blunderbuſs. A ſhort piece with a very 


large bore, to carry many muſket, or piſtol - 


bullets: ps 
Bolts: In gunner are of ſeveral ſortss 8 
thoſe bekween the cheeks of a gun carriage 
to ſtrengthen the tranſums, are called WE | 
tauſum bolts. The large "fron knobs, on 
the cheeks of a ja erg which | Brag the 
led 5 


— * 


in each end of: am Engliſn mortar ee 
ſerve to traverſe her, are called traverſe bolts. 
The bolts that paſs through the cheeks: of a 
mortar, and'keep it fixed at the elevation, by 
tie help of quoins, are called bracket bolts; _ 
And the four bolts which faſten the brackets, 
or cheeks; to the bed of a mortar, are called . 
bed bolts. | 
Bomb. A hollow iron-baſt, or thell, filled 
vith gunpowder, and ſometimes nails, or 
pieces of iron, and ſhot from a mortar. The. 1 
bomb has a round hole, in which is ſixed a 
ſuze, or wooden tube, filled. with. a compoſi-: 
tion that burns flowly, ſo as not to ſet fire to 
the poder within, till the bomb falls; 
ood otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe it burſts in the air, and has not its. ; 


deſigned effect. | 
Bombadiers. Thoſe emplo yed bent 2 
mortar, who drive the fuze, fix the ſhells, 


load, fire the mortar, &c. 


Bonnet. A work raiſed beyond the coun- | 
terſcarp, conſiſting of two faces, which form 
a faliant angle, in the nature of a ſmall rave 
lin, without a ditch, having a parapet, and 
being ſurrounded by a double row of pali- 
ſades, ten or twelve paces diſtant from . | 
other: | 
Bonnet a Preftre, ar Prieſt $= Cap. An out- 
work, which at the head has three ſaliant 
angles, and two inwards, | 

Boyau. A branch of the trenches; or a 
line, or cut, running from the trenches to 
cover ſome ſpot of ground. 

Breach. The ruin of any part of the 
works of a town beaten down by cannon, or 
blown up by mines, in order to take it by 
aſſault. N 

"To breat Ground. To begin the 2 | 
for carrying on the ſiege about a 1 or 
1 7 

Breaſt- Mork. Yes parapet. (5:7 

"Breach of a Gun. Is the. end next. the 


_ touch-bole. 


Bridges. Made uſe of in military, 3 
tions are of various kinds. Of late years 
cpr boats, called pontons, have Fran 

u vally . 
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uſually carried in armies, for laying dridgns... 
cer rivers upon occaſion; which is done b 
boining theſe boats ſide by fide, till they — * 
A croſs the river, and laying planks over them 
s, or the men to march upon. A flying bridge, 
ont Volant, is made of two ſmall ones laid 
n- done over the other, in ſuch a manner that the 
m uppermoſt ſtretches and runs out, by the help 
ve. WM ofcertain cords, till the end of it joins the 
nd place it is deſigned to be fixed on. Both 
theſe put together, are not above four, or ſive 
fathom long, and therefore they are only of 
uſe to ſurpriſe outworks, or poſts that have 
but narrow moats. A draw-bridge is made 
aſt only at one end with hinge, ſo that the 
other may be lifted up, or let Don, at pleaſure. 
bridges of ruſhes are made of great bundles 
af ruſhes tied together, and. planks faſtened . 
yon them, to be laid over marſhes, or boggy 
places. ; 

Brigade. A party, or diviſion, of a body of 
ſoldiers. There are two ſorts of brigades, 
"iz. a brigade of an army, and a brigade of 
atroop of horſe, A brigade of an army is 
ther of horſe, or foot, but of what number 
b uncertain; for the brigade of horſe may 
inſiſt of eight, ten, or twelve ſquadrons, and. 
hat of foot, of four, five, -or ſix, battalions. | 
\ brigade of a troop of horſe is a third part 
lereof, when it does not exceed forty, or 
Tet men; but if the troop be an hundred, it 

ider into ſix brigades. This diviſion of 

'_ troop 


+ Jer 2 | | 
A troch' is cbmtnen in the French atmys but wh 
in England it is peculiar to the 2 of the 
horſe-guatds. - « CODE | but 

' Bri gale” Mult. 'An officer appointed by 
the brigadier to aſſiſt him in the affairs of bri- 

| gade, The moſt noble captains are nomi- 

ted to this poſt. They act in the brigade 
1 . nh eye in the armies, receiving 
the orders of their principals. | | 
Brigadier-Generat. An officer Who com- 
minds a: brigade of horſe, or foot, in an army, 
being the 2581 in order belt 1 major. g 
neral. 7 | | 
" Bringtrs-up. The whole lf rink of a 
-battalion drawn up, being the hindmoſt men 
of every file. ; 

' Brifure.” Is a line Fen Huf to fe fathom, 
"which is allowed to make the curtin and oril- 
Ion, to make the hollow tower, or cover the 
concealed flank. _ | 

Budge-Barreh. Are ſmall barrels well 
-hooped, with only one head. On the oppo- 

ſite end is nailed a piece of leather to draw 
together, with ſtrings like a purſe; their uſe 
is for carrying powder along with a gun, or 
mortar, as they are leſs dangerous, and more, 
portable than whole barrels. They are allo 
þ tp 4 a battery of mortars, to coritain meal- 

r. 

eg, Ball, or Shot, Si ign fy the ball 7 C 

iron, or lead, that is fired out of a cannon, C= 
ne, or piſtol, That of the royal, or erpe 


whole 
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whote cannon weighs forty-eight pound, of 


the baſtard cannon forty-two pounds, of the 
ordinary demy cannon. thirty-two pound, of 
the twenty-four pounder, twenty-four pound, 
of the large culverin eighteen pound, of the 
twelve pounder, twelve pound, of the large de- 
mi-culyerin. ten pound, of the ſix pounders ſix 


pound, of the faker five. pound and a quarter, 


of the minion about four pound, of the three 
pounders three pound, of the drakes, pedre- 


x0es, and baſes, I leſs; all theſe are 


of iron: the muſket ball is about an ounce; 
the carbine and piſtol, and thoſe of lead, leſs. 
Red hot bullets, are ſhot in ſieges to fire 
houſes, and do the more miſchief in a town. 
They are heated in a forge made for that pur- 


poſe, cloſe by the battery, whence they are 
taken out with an iron ladle, and throun in 


the pieces, into which, before a tompion, or 
ſod, or turf, is rammed down, that the bullet 
may not touch the powder. It fires not only 
combuſtible' matter, but floors and planks. - 
. Bulwark. The ancient name for a baſ- 
tion, or rampart. ord een 8 ABN 
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ITY | 2 1 EY ; fab +3 : A L1H 
CD T. | A young gentleman who ſerves 
in the army as a private man, at his own 
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Carfſn. A wooden caſe, or cheſt, ih « 
four, five, or fix bombs in it, and ſome- eig 
times only filled with powder, and buried un- tho 
der ground by the the beſieged, to blow up Ml tw: 
a work upon which the beſiegers have got eig 
footing. | one 

Caiſon. Is alſo a covered waggon, to carry ( 
bread or ammunition. e abo 

Caliper Compaſſes, Uſed by gunners toll a p: 
meaſure the diameter of a piece of ordnance, ¶ doy 
or of bombs, bullets, &c. . 0 

Calthrops, or Grotus-Heet. Are irons with the 
four points, or ſpikes, two, or three inches C 
long, and ſo contrived, that which way ſo-W plac 
ever they fall, one point will ſtick up, andi cles 
the other three bear upon the ground. beſi 
Theſe being thrown upon bridges, or where C 
ever cavalry is expected to paſs, very much feet 
incommode them by running into the horſe'f abot 
Net. | 9 PTE „te 

Camp. The ground where an army reſis C 
either in tents or barracks, A flying-camp i com 


a large body of horſe and foot, which is al 8001 


ways in motion, both to cover the garriſon in ſeve 
poſſeſſion, and to keep the enemy in continual com 
alarm. | nn 00 no 


Camp- colours. Small flags which are car egi. 
ried along with the quarter-maſter-general i men 
mark out the ground for the ſeveral ſquadron A c- 
and battalions to encamp on. 


Campaign. The time every year that 2 
army continues in the field. An open coun 
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A Military Dictionary. 75 
Cannon-Royal. Is a gun twelve feet long, 
eight inches diameter in the bore, weighs eight 
thouſand pounds, carries a charge of thirty- 
two pounds of powder, and a ball of forty- 
eight pounds weight. Its point blank ſhot is 
one hundred and eighty-hve paces. ; 
Canvas- bags, or Earth-bags. Containing 
about a cubical foot of earth, are uſed to raiſe 
a parapet in haſte, or repair one that is beaten 
down. 6. 3 
Capital. A line drawn from the angle of 
the polygon, to the point of the baſtion. 
Capitulation. The conditions on which a 
place that is beſieged, furrenders, being arti- 
cles agreed on between the beſieged and the 
beſiegers. =: G 5 
Caponiere. A lodgment ſunk four or five 
ſeet into the ground, with its ſides riſing 


horſe : about two feet above the ground, over which 
re laid planks well covered with earth. 

y reſts Captain. An officer who commands 2 

camp 1 company of foot, or a troop of horſe, or dra- 


gdons. Among the horſe, when captains of 
ſeveral regiments meet, he that has the eldeſt 
»ntinual commiſſion, takes place, and commands; but 
among the foot, the captain of the eldeſt 
regiment commands all that of younger regi- 
ments though they have elder commiſſions, 
A captain has the power of making ſer eants 
and corporals in his own company. 
9 e eee 200 OF TU Rr OT Yer 
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76 A Military Dictiena p. 
Captain Lieutenant. The commanding of. 
cer of the colonel's troop, or company in 


A · . * : 
Carabine, or Carbine. A ſmall gun be- Wa 
tween a piſtol and a muſket, uſed by the they 
Rn £ oof a e _ 0 
Ciarbiniers. Regiments of light horſe car- Me 
rying longer carbines than the other, horſe, "i 
and uſed ſometimes as foot, like the dra- pa 
.* Carcaſs. A miſchievous invention in the La 
nature of a bomb, and thrown like it out of ail - 
mortar- piece, to ſet houſes on fire, and do % F 
other execution. It is compoſed, of fine, 
meal - powder,  ſalt-petre, ſulphur, broken ga 
"glaſs, ſhavings of horn, pitch, tallow, and _ 
linſeed-oil; ſometimes of two, or three, or e 
more grenadocs, and ſeveral, ſmall piſtol bar- 5 
rels charged, and wrapped up with the gre- ne 
nadoes in tow dipped in oil, and other com- , 
buſtible matter. The whole is put into 2 Bark 
pitched cloth made up oval, which is ſet in © > 
an iron like a lanthorn, having a hollow top 5 
and bottom, and bars running between then 1 f 
to hold them together ; theſe long bars whicn 
Join the top and bottom, are bound togethe havir 
by iron rings; all which in ſome mealurey 
repreſent the trunk of a dead carcaſs. One The 
of me concave places has a ring to lift, and yy 
put it into the mortar-piece ; the other has buy 


touch-hole to ſet fire to the carcaſs, which i 
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dot like a bomb upon any. os intended to 
be fed. 


Carriages for Guns. Long narrow carts. 
5 made to the ſize of the gun they carry, when 
LW | they ſtand upon, batteries, or when. fired, they 
dy the 
7 | have but two wheels, but when. drawn, two. 
13 les wheels are added beyond the breech. 
h 110 Mortar CAITIAZES 7 are very low, and have four 
Rene, wheels each. 
8 dra- Cartel. An agreement between princes at 
1 h war for the exchange of priſoners, 
MW 75 Cartridge, ar Cartouth. A roll of cler 
ut : /n paper, parchment, or paſte-board, containing 
95 c "Wl the charge, or load, of any fire-arm. Car- 
N . "Wl fridges for ſmall arms are made of paper, but 
ch | 1 thoſe for cannon and mortars are of paſteboard, 
3 


or tin, and ſometimes of wood. The car- 
Aber. fidge-box,. olds a dozen muſket charges, 
Minis nd is worn upon a belt a little higher than 
the right pocket-Hole, 

Caſabel, The very hindmoſt knob of the 
canton, or utmoſt part of the breech. 

Caſeans. Are wells made in the retrench- ' 
ment of the platform near the wall, to give 
air to a mine. | 

Cavalier. A mount, or elevation 5 earth, 5 
having a platform on the top, bordered with 
a parapet to cover the cannon planted on it. 
Theſe are raifed in ſieges on the baſtions and 
curtins of ramparts, in order to drive the ene 
my from any commanding work, or emia "x 
tence, as well as to ſcour'the trenches. | : 

"ES Cavairy, 
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Cavalry. All ſoldiers who ſerve on horſe. 


back. 

Cavin. A natural hollow fit to cover a 
body of troops, and facilitate their approach 
to a place. 

Cazemate. 
ſtone- work, in that part of the flank of a baſ- 
tion next the curtin, where guns are planted 
to defend the face of the oppoſite baſtion, and 
ſcour the ditch. It alſo ſignifies a well with 
ſeveral ſubterraneous branches, dug in the 
pallage of the baſtion, till the miners are heard 
at work, and air given to the mine. 

- Cazerns, little lodgments uſually built be- 
tween the rampart and the houſes of a forti- 
hed town, to quarter ſoldiers in pt the eaſe 
of the inhabitants. 

Centre. The middle point of any work, or 
body of men. The pikes uſed to be in the 
centre of the battalion, the infantry amongſt 
them; the youngeſt regiments are in the cen- 
tre of the army. From the centre of a place 
are drawn the firſt lines to lay down a fortiſi- 
cation. 

Chace of a Gun, Its whole len gth. 

Chamade. . A ſignal made b Abe enemy 
either by beat of 7 or 2 


This is otherwiſe called ſounding, or beating 
, parley. 


Chamber of a Martar, or Cannon. Is that 


part where the * of powder lies. So the 
| cham- 


A kind of vault, or arch of 


of trumpet, 
when they haye any matter to propoſe. 
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4 Military Dictionary. 78 
chamber of a mine is the place where the: 
powder is lodged. J 
Cbamber of a Mine. See Fougade. 

Chandelier. A wooden frame, whereon are 
laid faſcines, or faggots, to cover the work= 


men in making approaches. 
Chemin de Rondes. See Fauſſe-Braye. 
(hevaux de Friſe, or Turnpike, A large 
piece of timber pierced and traverſed with 
wooden ſpikes, about five, or ſix, feet long, 
armed, or pointed with iron. It is of great 
uſe to ſtop, an enemy, being placed on a 
breach, or at the entrance of a camp, &c. .. 
Cinguain. An antient order. of battle, to 
draw up five battalions, ſo that they may 
make: three lines, viz. van, main body, and 
body of reſerve. The ſecond and fourth bat- 
ulions formed the van, the firſt and fifth, 
the main body, and the third, the body of 
Warne. 2 5 5 | 
Circumvallation. A line, or trench, uſu- 
aly twelve feet broad and ſeven deep, with a 
parapet thrown up by the beſiegers, encom- 
paſſing: all their camp, to defend it againſt. 
any army that may attempt to relieve the 
place, and ſerve alſo to. {top deſertess. 
Citadel. A fort with four, or five, or ſix, 
baſtions, erected upon the moſt advantageous; 
ground about a city, either to defend it 
againſt enemies, or to keep the inhabitants. 


* 
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Clayes. Are wattles, or hurdles made of 
fs ſtakes interwoven with oſiers, to cover 
lodgments, or to throw into a ditch that has 
been drained, for the beſiegers to paſs the 
better over the mud. 

Coffe. 
the bottom of a dry ditch from one fide to the 
other; ſix, or ſeven, feet deep, and ſixteen, 
or eighteen, broad. The upper part is made 
of pieces of timber raiſed two feet above the 
level of the ditch; which little elevation has 
hurdles, laden with earth for its eovering, 
and ſerves as a parapet with embrazures, from 
whence the beſieged fire on the beliegers when 
they attempt to croſs the ditch. 
Colonel. The commander in chief of a re- 
giment, either of horſe, foot, or dragoons, 

Column. A long file or row of troops, or 
a diyiſion of an army on its march. 

Commanding Ground. A riſing ground 
which overlooks any poſt or ſtrong place. 

 Commiſſary Genera } of the Mufters, or Muſs 
ter-Maſter-General. 
ſtrength of every regiment, reviews them, ſees 
that the horſe be well mounted, and the men 
| well armed and accoutred. | 


Commiſſary General. of Provides. 1 Has the 


charge of furniſhing the army with all things 
of that kind. There are commiſſary ge- 
nerals of the ſtores, and of- the horſes. Ke. 
whoſe buſineſs it is to ſee that the army is 
r provided. with. Lores, harſes, &c. 
Company. 


A trench, or lodgment, ſunk 1 


Takes an account of the 


lu d Dit 


ed rr ant In the guards there are 


\ 


pies," fm fifty to ſeventy-five.” 80 


the place deſieged, 5 to ſecute themſelves «Sano 
the ſallies of the garriſon. | 
Cre. Qucue- Tone, or Cbienter- g wol. 


tenaille, wider at the gorge, or next the 
town, than at the head, or towards the 
country. ROI GY 
Contribution.” An impoſiticn, or tax r 
by a country to prevent its being plundered 
and ruined by an enemy. 2 
Conberſon- A motion ech turns the 
front of a battalion where the flank Was, when 
the flank 1 E attacked. e 
Convoy. A ſupply of proviſions,” Anni 


2 bp ton, &c. conveyed into a town, or to an ar- 
Auſ⸗ my; f alſo the body of men that guard! it. 0 
of the  Copper-Bogts. oe Origge. my 


n, ſees I Cor dead. A line divided into fathoms, 
e men feet, &c. to mark the outworks: on the ground 
.  Wuſdby y engineers. 8 

[as the Chloe” A row of Kanes Jtag out be- 
things ween the EAA and they Baſes of. the pa- 


tapet. 8 


„ &c. Corner, An officer in tlie cavalry, who: 


| bears the ſtandard, or colours of à troop, near 
&c. g E 5 | 


% 
% 
% 


A ſmall body of foot command- | 
eighty men in a company, but in other com- : 


Contravallation, A trench” with 2 real 5 
made by the beſiegers, between ek oy | 
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$2 A Military Dickianary. | oþ 
the middle of the firſt rank of the ſquadron. M -{ 
He is ſubordinate to the captain and lieute- 

Corniſb-ring of a Gun. The next ring from 
the muzzle backwards. 1 
Corporal. An inferior officer of foot, who 
has charge of one of the diviſions of a com- 
pany. ee | 
Corps de Guarde. A body of ſoldiers en- 
+ 7 with the guard of a poſt; alfo the poſt 
itſelf. . | > 
Corps de Bataille. The main body of an 
army drawn up for battle. = 
. Covert - Way, or Corridor. A ſpace of 
ground level with the field, upon the edge of 
the ditch, covered with a. parapet, ranging 
quite round the half-moons, and other works 
towards the erf K . 

-Counter- Approaches. Lines, or trenches 
made by the beſieged, when they come out 
to attack the lines of the beſiegers in form. 

Counter - Battery. One that plays upon 

another. es 

. Counter-Forts, Are certain pillars and parts 
of the walls, diſtant from. fifteen to, twenty 
| feet, one from another, which advance as 
much as may be in. the ground, and. join to 
the height of the cordon, by vaults, to ſuſ- 
tain the chemin de rondes, and part of the 
rampart, to. fortify the wall, and ſtrengthen 
the ground. A Gere 
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Cyuunter- Guard, or Envelope; A mount of 
earth raiſed ſometimes in the ditch-of a place,. _ 
and ſometimes beyond it; either in form of a 
imple parapet, or of a ſmall; rampart, bor- 
dered with a parapet. They are deſigned to 
cover the faces and points of baſtions. 

Gounter-March. Is made to change the 
face, or wings of a. battalion. The files 
counter-march to bring thoſe that are in the: 
front to the rear; and the ranks: counter-- 
march, when the wings, or flanks of a bat- 
talion change ground with one another. 

Counter-/Mine. A well, or hole, ſunk into 
te ground, by the beſieged, with a gallery, 
or branch running from it, to diſcover the- 
enemy's mine, and prevent its effects. 

Counter ſcarp. Is properly the flope of the 
moat which faces the body of the place, but 
the word is frequently uſed for the covert- way 
and glacis. Ditch of. the counterſcarp. See. 
a vaunt foſſe. 

Counter-Trenches, Are thoſe caſt up againſt 
the beſiegers. 

Crown-Work.. A large out-work running 
into the field, deſigned to keep off the enemy, 
ſecure ſome advantageous poſt, or cover the- 
other works of the place. 

Crows-PFeet, or Cle ufſetrapes, See Cal 
throps. Y 

Cuiraſſiers. German horſe that wear a 
piece of defenſive armour called a cuiraſs. | 
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8 all the hollow le 
charged cylinder is that part which receives 
the e and ſnot. The vacant cylinder 
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carries a ball four inches and ſix eights diame- 
ter, and fizteen pound weight. Its random 
ſhot! is one hundred and eighty paces. 

Culverin ordinary. Is five inches two 
eights diameter in bore, four thouſand five 
Hundred pound weight, takes eleven pound 
and ſix ounces charge of powder, and car- 


ries a ball hve inches. diameter and eighteen 


pound. 

Culverin of the Largeſt. 3 To oe inches 
four eights diameter in the bore, four thou- 
ſand eight hundred pound weight, takes a 
charge of twelve pound and eight ounces of 
powder. and carries a ball five inches and two 


eights diameter and twenty pound weight. 


The two laſt being too heavy ſor field fervice, 
are only fit for battering eannob! | 
Curtin, That part.of a wall, or rampart 
which is between two baſtions. 

Cuvette, or Cunette, A deep 0 about 


three, or four, fathom wide, cut all along, 


the middle of a dry ditch, to make the Fan 

more difficult to the enemy. = 
Cylinder. The concave cylinder of a > | 
of the piece. The 


js that part * is empty when the gun is 


| eharged.. 


LF DE- 


| Culverin of the leaft ſize: A gun five inches 
in the bore four thouſand pounds weight, 
takes a charge of ten pound of powder, 200 


inc 


nches. 
thou- 
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eight. 
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| hundred and fifty ſix paces, 
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A figure bat aa te 
ſides, and as FLY angles, capable "a 
being: fortified with ten baſtions, 
Defence of a Place, Are all thoſe Volke 


which cover and defend the oppoſus Polls, 0 


parapets,. cazemates, &c. 2 88 
Defile. A narrow paſs, or way, Where 
troops cannot march but by making 2 malt | 


front, or only in file. 


Debers, Are all ſorts of ſeparate a de 
the better to ſecute the main place. 
Demi-cannon loweſt, . A. great gun that car: 
res a ball thirty pound. weight, and fix in 85 
two eights diameter. Its charge of powder, 
fourteen. pouad. It ſhoots point blank one 
The weight of 
it is five thouſand ſour hundred pound, the 
length eleven, or twelve fact. - 
Demi-cannon- Ordinary. Is fix inches four 
eights diameter, in the bore, twelve or thir- 
teen feet long, weighs five thouſand fix, hun- 
dred pound, takes a charge of ſeventeen. 
yn and eight. ounces of powder, its ball 
ix inches and one fixth diameter, and thirty= 


two pound weight, and ſhoots point blank, 


one hundted and Ty two paces. | 
Demi-cannon Greateſt Size. Is ſix 
inches ſix cights diameter in. the bares, from 


$6 Ailitary Dictionary. 

twelve to fourteen feet. long; fix thouſand: 
pound weight, takes a charge of eighteen. 
pound of powder, carries a ball ſix inches and 
five eights diameter, and thirty-ſix. pound 
weight, and ſhoots one hundred and eighty, 
paces. 
1 of the" Lowe ft fixe. Is four 
incties two eights diameter in the bore, eigh, 
or nine feet long, two thouſand pound weight, 
takes a charge of ſix pound four ounces of 
powder, carries a ball four inches diameter 


and nine pound weight, and ſhoots one hun- 


dred and {eventy- four paces, 

: Demi-culverin Ordi nary. Is four inches 
* eights diameter in the bore, nine feet 
long, two thouſand ſeven hundred pound 
weight, charged with ſeven pound four 
ounces of powder, carries a ball of four inches. 
two eights diameter, and ten paund eleven 
ounces weight, and ſhoots one hundred and 
ſeventy-fivepaces. 

Demi-culverin, Elder Sort. Is four inches 
ſix eights diameter in the bore, ten feet long, 
three thouſand pound weight, charged with. 
eight pound eight ounces of powder, and car- 
ries a ball four inches four eights diameter, 
and twelve pound eleven ounces weight, and 


ſhoots one hundred and ſevent eee paces. 


The demi-culverins, are good field pieces. 
Demi-Gorge. Half the gorge or entrance 
into the baſtion, not taken directly from angle 


to angle where the baſtion joins to the cur- 
tin, 


% % > 8 * 
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loaded with earth 


tin, but from the angle of the flank. to the 
the center of the baſtion, or the angle the 


two curtins would make, were they Wan 
ed to meet in the baſtion. 

Demi -Lune. Is a: ſeaall flanked: ladies 
placed before the point of a baſtion, when it 
is too weak. Sometimes this work is placed 


before the. curtin, when the moat is a little 3 


wider than it ought to be. 
Depth of a. Squadron, or Battalion. The . 
number of men there is in the file; that of · a 
ſquadron is always: three, and of. a battalion 
commonly ſix... | 
Deſeenis into the Ditch, Trees or guts; 
made by way of ſap; in the ground of _ 


counterſcarp, and under the-covert-way, co» 


vered over-head with planks. and hurdles, and 
againſt-artificial fires. 

Detachment, A number of men drawn out 
of one or more larger bodies, to be ſent on 
ſome particular ſervice. 

Diſmounting of: Cannon. IS throwing them 
off the carriages, or breaking, or rendering 
them unfit for ſervice. 12 

Diſpart. To diſpart a cannons is to ſet a 
mark on the muzzle ring to be of an equal 
height, or level, with the baſe ring; ſo that 
a line drawn between them ſhall be parallel to 
the axis of the concave cylinder, for the gun- 
ner to take aim by at the mark he is to ſhoot ; . 
tor the bore and this being parallel, the aim 


taken by. it muſt be true. 
| Ditch, 


Diteh, Pur on Fuße. A trench dog round 
the rampart or wall; of a fortified place, be- 
tween the carp and counterſcarp. Some 
ditches are dry, others full of water, each of 
which — advantages. They are uſu- 
ally ſixteen, or twenty, fathom! broad, and 
fifteen, or ſteen, feet deep. Phe earth 
dug! aut: oſ che duch terves to 0 form-'the ram 

Art. 0 
1 Dodaragom. A 4 that has Wehe fes 
and as many angles, capable of being fortiſied 
with the fame number of baſtions. 
Donjon. A place of retreat. 10 capitulate 
with more advantage, in caſe of neceſſity. 
Daſſer. A baſket of a peculiar form, flat 
on one ſide, for the men to carry earth in 
upon their backs. 

Doubling.” In db ſenſe, is the put- 
ting two ranks, or files of voldiers Into one, 
according to the word of command. 

Dragoons, Muſketeers mounted, who 


ferve ſometimes « on —_ and ſometimes on. 


horſeback. - 
Drain. A trench cut to draw the water 
gut of a moat.” 
| vans Dees See Bridge. | | 
Drum. Denotes either the martial inſtru- 
ment itſelf uſed by foot and dragoons, or the 
man that beats ih." In each company of in- 
fantry there is at leaſt one drum, uſually two; 
and a drum- major in every regiment: The 
> tes this inſtrument. is £0 call the ſoldiers 
toger 


— 
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together, to direct their march, attack, re- 
treat, &c. 

Duty. The nervi of thoſe functions 
which belong to a ſoldier, yet with this nice 
diſtinction, however, that duty is counted 


the mounting guard, and the like where there 


is not an enemy directly to be engaged; for 
when they march to meet the enemy, it is 
nou going r ſervice. Ss 


i4 


— 
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E 7 H. Bags. See- Chmäs- Big. > 
Elder Battalion or Officer. See Senio- 

rit | 

Webs The gaps, or T66p- holes. 

through which the cannon are poined, whe-- 
ther in cazemates, batteries, or parapets.. 
The uſual diftance between the embrazures is. 


twelve feet, for the conveniency of the gun- 
ners, and that the parapet may not be too 


much weakened, They are three feet above 
the platform on the inſide, and a foot and a 
half on the outſide, that fo the muzzle of the 
piece may be ſunk upon occaſion, and brought 
to play low. They are likewiſe about three, 
feet wide within, and fix, or ſeven without, 
for the ſake of traverſing the guns. 
.. ae | See Tal us. 


Enceinte. 


A Mi ** Dia anary. 


Enceinte. The circumterence of a place 3 

ſometimes lined,. and compoſed of baſtions, 
and curtins, 8 ſometimes not. 
Enfant perdus. In Engliſh called the for- 
lorn, or forlorn-hope, a body of men appoint- 
ed to give the firſt onſet in battle, to begin the 
aſſault upon a place beſieged, or to 8⁰ upon 
any other deſperate ſervice. 

Enfilade. 
d diſcover and ſcour all the length of a ſtrait 
„ 
Engineer. A perſon well ſkilled in mili- 
tary * and gunnery, knowing how 
to fortify, attack, or defend all ſorts of poſts, 
and to conduct the works, Saps, Mines 
8 
Funeagon. 

and as many angles, capable of being fortified 
with the ſame number of baſtions.. * 

Enfis n. An officer among the foot who 
carries the colours, and is ſubordinate to the 
captain and lieutenant. He is to die rather, 
than loſe his colours, and if he is W the 
captain is to take them. 

Envelope. See Counter-guard. 

" Epaule. The ſhoulder of a baſtion, or the 
or the angle made by the union of the face and 
flank; whence it is called the angle of the 


epaule. : 
Epaulement. A ſide-work haſtily thrown 
up to cover the men, or cannon. It is. alſo 


1 for a n a little flank added 
to 


The ſituation of a poſt which, 


A figure that has nine fades, 


4 22 120 Diab. 


ſortify a right line; and, laſtly, for an oril- 
lon, or maſs of earth almoſt ſquare, faced 
and lined with a wall, to N the cannon 
of a cazemate. 

Eſcouade. Is uſually the third part wy a 
company of foot. 

Eſplanade. Properly the lacks of the coun- 
terſcarp; now commonly taken for the void 


ſpace between the glacis of a citadel, and the | 


firſt houſes of a town. 

Eftotle. See Star redoubt. 

Etappe. An allowance of proviſions and 
nice made to ſoldiers on their march thro® 
kingdom to, or from winter- quarters. 

Etappier. One who contracts with a coun- 
try, or territory for furniſhing troops in their 
march, with proviſions and forage. 1 

Evolutions, Motions made by a body of 
men in changing their form, or poſture ; 


7 of ranks, or files, Wheelings, 
TEE 


Exagon. See Hexagon. ©9818 a 
| Exerciſe. The practice of all thoſe mo- 


tons and actions, and the whole manage- 
ment of arms a ſoldier is to be perfect in, to 


be fit for ſervice, and to make him underſtand 


bow to n and defend. 


PACE. 


97 
the ſides of a hornwork, a redoubt made to 
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Fa CE of a Baſtion. The two Gm 


ſides, reaching from the flanks to the 
point of a baſtion, where they meet, are cal- 
led the faces. 

Face of a Place. Called alſo the tenaille, 
of a place, is the interval between the points 
of 1 baſtions. | 

Pace prolonged. Is 
defence raſant, which is terminated by the 


eurtin and the angle of the epaule. 


Face. Is a word that reſpects alſo the mo- 
tions of troops. To face, is to look to ſuch 
a ſide or turn to it; as face to the right, or 
to the left, is to turn the face and whole body 


one quarter that way, upon the oppoſite heeſ. 


Faggotr. Men hired to appear at a muſter 
by — whoſe companies are not full, in 
* to cheat the king of ſo much pay. "The 
word alſo ſignifies the ſame as faſcine- 

Falcon, or Faucon. A ſmall cannon, the 


charge is two. pound ſour ounces of powder 


carrying a ball that weighs two pound eight 

ounces, and ſhoots one hundred paces. 
Falconet, or Faucanet. Is a ſmall piece of 

ordnance, carrying a bal] of one pound five 


_ ounces weight, and ſhoots ninety paces The 
Charge is is one pound four ounces of powder. 


Ws * 


Fannon. 


that part of the line of 


ried along 
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 Fannon. A banner carried by a ſervant 
belonging to each brigade of hacks and foot, 
at the head of the baggage of each brigade, 
to keep good order, and provent'y confuſion in 
the march. 

Faſcines. Are faggots of mall . which 


diſtinguiſhes them from the Sauciſſons, which 
are — of bigger branches. They are uſed 


either to fire the works of the enemy in which 
caſe they are pitched, and about a foot and a 
half long, or elſe for making epaulments, 
or chandeliers, or to raiſe works, or fill up 
wet ditches, when they muſt be two, or 
three feet, in thickneſs, and four feet long. 
Fauſſi-Braye, etherwiſe called Chemin des 


Rondes, Bals,“ Enceinte, ar Lower Encloſure. Is a 
ſpace about the breadth of two, or three fa- 


thoms, round the foot of the rampart on the 


outlide, defended by a parapet, which ſeparates 
it from the ber me and the edge of the ditch. 


Field Pieces. Small guns proper to be car- 
with an army into the field; ſuch 


as three pounders, and ſo on to twelve count 


ets, which becauſe of their ſmallneſs, are 


ealily drawn, and do not require much. am- 
munition. 


Viel- Stoß. A weapon carried by the gun- 


ners about the length of a halbert, with a 


ſpear at the end, having on each ſide ears 


ſerewed on, like the cock of a 'match-lock, 


Where the gunners ſcrew in lighted matches 
when 
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when they are upon command; and then the fer 
field ſtaffs are ſaid to be armed. tir 
Field- Marſhal. A rank not of long ſtand. of 
ing in England, but ſuperior to all others in th 
the military ſervice. There never have been is 
above two, or three, field marſhals in Eng- bie 
land at once; but the marſhals of France are tei 
commonly pretty numerous. fro 
File. A line, or ſeries of ſoldiers pace ſid 
one before another, which is the depth of the 
. battalion, or ſquadron. Among the foot, the MW ſid 


files are uſually fix deep, and among the horſe 


but three. —To file off, is to fall off from MW en: 
| L in a ſpacious front, and march in 


files. 5 

fe- Raul. A combuſtible ccmpoſition, of 
about the bigneſs of an ordinary granado, W me 
wrapped up in tow» and covered with a ſheet W _. 
of ſtrong paper. This being fired is thrown W tw. 
into any. works they would diſcover in the bel 
night time. dee 
Fire- maſter. A * who makes the ove 


. fuzes for bombs and TITS and other 


nre-works. fub 
Running Fire. When men drawn up for ad 
that purpoſe, fire one after another, ſo that po; 
it runs the whole length of the line, or round for 
-a town, &c. which is ufed _ _ oc ha) 
| ons of rejoicing. | 
. Flank of a Baſtion. Is chat part which 
Rm from the curtia to the face, and de- 


n the 
ſtand- 
ers in 


2 been 
Eng- 


ce are 


placed 
of the 
t, the 
2 horſe 
from 


rch in 


ſition, 
anado, 
a ſheet 
hrown 
in the 


es the 
| other 


up for 
ſo that 
round 
C OCCa- 


which 
nd de- 


fends 


a moat, rampart, and parapet, deſigned to 
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fends the oppoſite face, 'the flank and the cut- 
tin —Oblique, or ſecond flank, is that part 
of the curtin that can ſee to ſcour the face of 


the oppoſite baſtion. Low, or covered flank, - - 


is the platform of the cazemate, which lies 
hid in the baſtion, Flank prolonged, or ex- 
tended, is the ſtretching out of the flank 
1 angle of the epuale, to the exterior 
n WI e 
Flanks of a Battalion, or Army. Are the 
ſides of them. 5 
Flank, to, 
enemy. | | 
Flying Army, or Camp. See Camp. 
Footbank, Footſtep, or Banquette, A bank 
of earth under a breaſt-work, upon which the 


E to fire upon the fide of an 


men ftand to fire over it. 


Foreland. A ſmall ſpace of ground be- 
tween the rampart and the moat, which the 
beſt fortifications have not, ' becauſe it is 
deemed advantageous for the enemy, to come 
over the moat and get footing. "Tn 

Forage. Hay, ſtraw, and oats, for the 
ſubſiſtence of horſes. A ration of forage is 


a day's allowance for a horſe, which is twenty 


pound of hay, and ten pound of ſtraw, and 
for want of ſtraw, twenty-five pounds of 
hay. VVoä‚ es... 
x, ET See Enfans Perdus. 2 

Fort. A work environed on all ſides, with 


ure 
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ſecure ſome bigh ground, the paſſage of a n 
: Vers. and for many other purpoſes. fl. 
_ * Portificatian, he art of fortifying a place N 
in ſuch a manner, that a ſmall body of men Ml 6: 
within it may advantageouſly oppoſe a great 
army. The word; is alſo uſed to lignify the Ml l 
place fortified, or the ſeveral works called for 
its defence. = — 
Fortin, A ſmall fort made like : a ſtar of | 
Hye, or more points. 
? 22 See pos | A fort 4 
ougade, or Fougaſſe. of mine, made 
gt a well, eight, Je ten, feet wide, and ten 0 
or twelve, deep, charged with barrels, or be 
bags of powder, covered with earth. | thi 
; . The chamber of a mine, being 
a hollow made under ſome Work that is to be of 
blown up. th 
 Fraifes. Pointed ſtakes, dri riven ES pa- ed 
rallel to the horizon, into the retrenchments I br: 
of a camp, a hait- moon, or the like, to pre- 
vent any approach, or ſcalade. Sometimes p!: 
they are found under the parapet of a ram- 5 
— To fraiſe a, battalion is to line it all the 
round with pikes, that it may ſtand the ſhock vet 


of a body of horſGG. | 
Front. The foremoſt 20 of a battalion at. 
1 2 or other body of men. Ane cot 


Front of a Place, or Tenaille. See Face. val 
Furlengb. A licence granted by an officer 
40 a ſoldier, . to abſent. for or a We from his tha 


Furt, 
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A wooden pipe filled with wild- 


Fuze. 
fire, and put into the touch-hole of a bomb, 
grenado, or the like, to ſet fire to the pow- 


der within it. See Bomb. 
 Fuzileers, Foot- ſoldiers armed with fire- 
locks, which are generally flung. 


tf 


G. 


(BIONS. Large 6 of a We 

form, fix feet high and four wide, which, 
being filled with earth, ſerve as a ſhelter from 
the enemy's fire. 

Gallery, A paſſage made acroſs the ditch 
of a town beſieged, with timbers faſtened on 
the ground, and planks laid over them cover- 
ed with earth, The word i is alſo uſed for the 
branch of a mine. 

Garriſon. The troops put into a fortified 
place to defend it: alſo the place itſelf. _ 

Gazons. Green ſods, or turfs, uſed to face 
the outſide of works made of earth, to pre- 
vent their mouldring. 

Gendarmes, or Gens d Ga that is, Men 
at arms, Horſemen, who formerly fought in 
compleat armour, now a ſelect body of ca- 

valry in France. 

General, or Generaliſſmo of an Army. He 
that commands it in chief, giving orders to 
all the other general officers, 


XV Oh, VI. Wy Cal 
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f 
1 ſecure ſome high ground, the paſſage of a ri. Fu 
Wl Ver, and for „ 85 50 purpoſes. | fire, 
1 For tiſcatian. The, art of fortifying a place gren⸗ 
in ſuch a manner, that a ſmall body of men der w 
S within it may advantageouſly oppoſe a great V 
army. The word is alſo uſed to ſignify the locks 


place fortified, or the ſeveral works rai for 
its defence. 
"Fortin. A ſmall fort made like : a ſtar - 
Nye, or more points. 
of 2 See Ditch. | 
or Fougalſe. A ſort of m mine, male 
ls a well, eight, or ten, feet wide, and ten 


or twelve deep, charged with barrels, or 
| bags of powder, covered with earth. the ei 
| N The chamber of a mine, being 6 
a hollow made under ſome. work that is to be of 
blown up. the g 
Fraiſes. Pointed ſtakes, 8 8 pa- ed wi 
rallel to the horizon, into the retrenchmentsM branc 
of a camp, a half. moon, or the like, to pre- Ga 
vent any approach, or ſcalade. Sometimes place 
they are found under the parapet of a ram- Ga 
a part. To fraiſe a battalion is to line it alli the o 
round with pikes, that it may ſtand the ſhock} vent | 
cf a body of horſQ. Ge 
Front. The foremoſt Tank of; a battalion, at ary 
8 or other body of men. comp 
1 Front of a Places or Tenaille, See Face. valry 
-. Furkugh, A. licence ranted by e an officer Ge: 
N 905 A. Ader, to. abſent. or a Walde. from bis bt | 
..4 all th 


Fu, | V C 
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a f- Fuze. A wooden pipe filled with wild- 

fire, and put into the touch-hole of a bomb, 

place grenado, or the like, to ſet fire to the pow- 
* men der within i it. See Bomb. 8 

great Fuxileers. Foot- ſoldiers armed with fire- 


y the RD, which are n * 
ed for | 


ar 0 


G. 


Gao. tun balk of a cylindrical 
form, fix feet high and four wide, which, 
being filled with earth, ſerve as a ſhelter from 
the enemy's fire, 
being Gallery. A paſſage made acroſs the ditch 
to be of a town beſieged, with timbers faſtened on 
| the ground, and planks laid over them cover- 
of pa- ed with earth, The word is alſo uſed for the 
ments branch of a mine. 
o pre- Garriſon. The troops put into a fortified 
etimes place to defend it: alſo the place itſelf. 


| made 
nd ten 
8, Or 


ram- Gazons. Green ſods, or turfs, uſed to face 
e it alli the outſide of works made of earth, to pre- 
ſhock ent their mouldring. 


Gendarmes, or Gens d. Armes that is, Men 


talion, ¶ « arms. Horſemen, who formerly fought in 
e compleat armour, now a ſelect body of ca- 
ace. Wl valry in France. 

officer General, or General. 77 imo of an Army. He 
om his that commands it in chief, giving orders to 
- all the other general officers. | 

Fuse. Vor. VI. F ' '- General 


2 
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1 General. Ts alſo uſed for a particular march tingu 
f | or beat of drum. form 
| | 3 | General of Horſe, and Cindi of Foot. Ar the a 
tf | poſts next under the general of the army Wl curti: 
} They have an abſolute command over all the jclin. 
# horſe and foot of an army, upon all occaſtons, their 
f | N above the lieutenant- generals. of th 
| N General of the Artillery, or Maſter of the betwe 
6 | Ordnance. Is one of the greateſt employs in ditch. 
14 the kingdom, being a charge of extenſive Gr 
\} truſt. . It is generally beſtowed on one of the a fire 
; firſt peers of the kingdom; he has the ma- ena 
nagement of all the ordnance of ſtate, andi Every 

ought to know and conſider whatever can be gener: 
ſerviceable, or uſeful, in the artillery, and 0 it, 

to diſtribute the vacancies to ſuch as are qua- to eac 

ified for them. He has for his aſſiſtance in the fir 

that employ a lieuteant-general, who com- Gr, 

mands in the abſence of the general; a a ſur-nade 

veyor general, clerk, ſtorekeeper, and clerk but m 

of deliveries, who are called the principal o bo lov 

ficers of the ordnance. with : 

Gin, or Grab. An engine for lifting, places 

raiſing of great guns, upon, or off, their car larly i 


„ Gus 

Glacis. The word in general Genifics all men t. 

little eaſy deſcent, but is particularly uſed for tempts 
the ſleping bank, which reaches from thei there 
parapet of the counterſearp, or covert- way, which 

to the level of the field. foot, 1 

Gorge. The entrance that leads into thei tice-of 
body of a work. The ſeveral gorges are dil. ſmall 

 tinguiſhed © 


3 
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tnguiſhed as follows: that of a baſtion: is 
formed by two lines drawn both ways from 


arch 


Are the angle of the ' polygon to the angles of the 
my. curtin, or flank : that of a half- moon, or ra- 
the velin, is the ſpace between the two ends of 


| their faces next the place: and the gorge- 
of the the -other out-works, is the-interval 
between their wings, or ſides, next the great 


Grenadier. A ſo'dier armed with a ſword, 


:0ns, 


f the 
ys in 
enſive 


of the a firelock ſlung, and a pouch full of hand- 
ma- zrenado's to be thrown among the enemy. 
„ and: Every battalion of foot, of late years, has 
an be generally a company of grenadiers belonging 
„ and © it, or elſe four, or five, grenadiers belong 
qua- to each company of the battalion, and are 
ce in the firſt in attacks. t: 10 Ja e 

com Grenadaes. . Are hollow balls, or ſtells, 


a {ur 
cler 
pal 0i- 


made of iron, tin, wood, or even paiteboard, 
but moſt commonly of iron. This globe, or 
hollow, is filled with ſtrong powder, lighted 
with a fuze, and then thrown by hand into 
ne, or places where men ſtand thick, and particu— 
ir car WM larly into trenches and lodgments. | 
Guard. Is a duty performed by a body of 
ifes men to keep every thing ſecure from the at- 
ſed for tempts and ſurpriſes of an enemy. O'-gaurds 
m the there are divers kinds, as advanced guard, 
t- way, Which ſometimes ſignifies a party of horſe and 
foot, who march hefore an army to give no- 
fice'of approaching danger; and ſometimes a 
ſmall party of horſe, poſted beyond, but 
1 EE 1 within 


ito the 
are dil- 


ouiſhed 
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within ſight of the main guard, for the greater 
ſecurity of the camp. The main guard is a 
conſiderable” body of horſe poſted before the 
camp; and in a garriſon," is that to which all 
the leſſer guards are ſubordinate,” Picket, or 
piquet guards, are ſmall guards at the head of 
every regiment as they lie encamped. 
Guards. Is alſo underſtood of the troops, 
ul or companies, kept up more eſpecially to 
= guard the king, or to do duty, near his per- 
_ - Gweritte. A centinel's- box, being a little 
tower of ſtone, brick, or wood, to preſerve 
the centinel from the weather. They are 
uſually placed on the points of baſtions, and 
angles of the ſhoulder, and _ à little over 
the wall, that the centinel may Took down to 
the foot of the rampart. | 


1 


I _ ,* Guidon; The ſtandard of a troop of horſe- 

V guards; alſo the officer which bears it. 
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. TFALF Files. The three foremoſt men 
4 in the field, when a battalion is drawn 
up, are called the front half files, and the 
three hindermoſt men, the rear half files. 
Half Moon. An outwork having only two 
faces, which form together a ſaliant angle, 
| whoſe gorge bends in like a bow, or — 
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eater fi is much the ſame with the rayeling, only. we” 
is a il chiefly uſed to cover the point of a baſtion, 
e the whereas the eise are ange placed before 
h all the curtin. 
t, or Halt. To bats is to ſtand al, to d 1 
ad of continue a march, oithes i in order to reſt, 
| on any account whatſoever. . 
Head of a Camp, The ground | before its on 
which the army draws out. 
Head of a Wark... The front of i it next the 
enemy. 
"Hencagon. A A fgure that has 8 ſides 
and as many Rn ng 
Heptagen. A. figure that has foros ſides- 
and. angles: 
Herifſon., A beam armed with. i iron lems, 
ſupported in the middle by a ſtake, about 
which it turns on a point, and ſerves as à bar- 
orſe- ner to block up a paſſage. 
_ 3 Portcullice. 
Herſe. Allo ſignifies a harrow, Ss 1 — 
— beſieged, for want of Chevaux de Friſe, lay 
in breaches, &c. with the points upwards, 
to incommode the march of an enemy. 
- Her/illon. A plank ſtuck full of nails, or 


men ſpikes, for the ſame uſe as the herſe. 

rawn Hexagon.” A figure which has ſix ſides, and . 
| the a many angles. 

: Hobits. A: ſort of: mall mortars about 


two eight inches diameter, ſome ſeven, ſome ſix. 
ngle, They differ nothing from a mortar, but in 
cent. their carriage, which | is made like a gun car- 
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riage, but much ſhorter. They march with 

the guns, and are very good. for incommod- 
ing the enemy at a diſtance, with ſmall 
bombs Which throw two, or three miles, or 
in keeping a paſs, being loaded with ar- 
touches. 

” Hollow Square. See Square. h 

Honey comb. Is a flaw in the metal of a 
piece of ordnance. 

Horn- Mort. A bet of out-work, conſiſt 

ing of two demi-baſtions Joined by a curtin, 
and cloſed by parallel des, terminating at the 
gorge of the work, 

Horſe-ſhoe. A round, or oval work, in- 
cloſed with a parapet, raiſed in the moat of a 
marſhy place, or in low grounds ;* ſometimes 

alſo to cover a gate, or to keep a guard in, 
to prevent ſurpriſe. 
Hur. Are horſemen; cloathed in Ty- 
- and other ſkins, and adorned with plumes 
\ 5 feathers. Their arms ate the ſabre and 
bayonet. The queen of Hungary and the 
$ing of of France have of theſe huſſars in their 
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ved upon the bank of a ane upon a 
ner, &c. | 
Independent Troop, or Company. That 
which is not Nee into any __ 
ment. 
Infantry.” Comprebends the whole body 
of foot ſoldiers. 
' Inſult, To inſult, is to aſſault, or attack 
z poſt with open force, without making uſe 
ſn of trenches, ſaps, or any regular approaches. 
Intrenchment. Any work that defends a 
the poſt againſt the attacks of an enemy, but ge- 
nerally taken for a ditch, or trench with a 
in- parapet. 
| ' Invalid. A ſoldier that has been worn out, | 
or diſabled in the ſervice. | 
Invefting a Place. Signifies the ſecuring 
4 al its avenues, and diſtributing troops in the 
| principal poſts around it, till the artillery, or 
the reſt of the army come bp, in order to 


any on the hege. 


x , 
n 4 0 
— — — 


*. 


* TTL E. Is a term the Dutch give to 
a battery of eee becauſe it 1s _—_ 


under ground. 
Klintets. Are a ſort of! ſmall gates, made 


through paliſadoes for ſallies. 
F 4 1430, 
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L* BORATORY. The place where the 
fire workers And bombadiers prepare their 
ſtores. „ 3 1 cot | 
Lale for a Gun. A long ſtaff with a plate 
at the end of it, bowed half round, to put the 
charge into the piece. 

. Lanſpeſſade. |, An inferior officer, ſubordi- 


nate to the corporal, to aſſiſt him in his duty, 


and ſupply his place in his abſence... 

Lieutenant - General. An officer next in 
place to the general, who in battle commands 
one of the lines, or wings; a detachment 
upon a march or a flying camp; and a parti- 
cular quarter at a ſiege. Lieutenant-general 
of the ordnance has the charge of the artil- 


lery, and whatever belongs to it, under the 


„ e e or in his abſence. Lieute- 
nant-colonel is next in rank to the colonel, 
and commands when he is abſent. A lieute- 


nant of horſe, foot, or dragoons, is an officer 


in every troop, or company, next in poſt to 


' . 8 


the captain. 
. Lieutenant en Second. See Second. 


Ligbt-Herſe. A name given to diſtinguiſh 


them from the horſemen who formerly wore 
armour, as now the German cuiraſſiers. In 
England all are now called light-horſe, ex- 
cept the troops of life- guards. | 
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Tine. Ts underſtood of the lifoolition of 
an army in order of battle, its front being ex- 
tended as far as the ground, will allow, that it 
may not be flanked. An army is generally 
drawn up in three lines; the fri called the 
van, the ſecond, the main body, and the 
third the reverſe ; ud. a convenient diſtance 
between them, that they may not put one 
other into confuſion, and may have room 

to rally. Line is ſometimes taken for a 


Nd or parapet, and ſometimes for a row 


of gabions, or bags full of earth, to cover 
men from the enemy's fire. Line of defence, . 
is that which repreſents the flight of a ball, 
particularly a muſket ball, from the place | 
where, the muſketeer muſt ſtand to ſcour the | 
face of the baſtion. Line of defence fichant, 
is that dtawn from the angle of the curtin to 
that of the oppoſite baſtion, without touching 
the face of the baſtion. Line of defence ra- 
tant, is that drawn figm the point ot the baſ- 
ton along, t the nn en it come to the 
curtin, . 


1 & S# * 


„See eee Bee. W 
FI of- Cammunication. Are trenches that 
£2 one, work to another. LESION 
inftock. A gunner's ſtaff to:rwhioh he 
ſatens his match to diſcharge a cannon. 
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*®Lockpit.” A ſmall trench opened with 7 4 
ſpade, to mark out the firſt Fines of any Wl ord: 
"us TV the 
Lace Work eaſt up; by the beiegers 4 
in ſome dangerous poſt they have gained, Mil ders 
to cover: themſelves from the fire of the be. ke 
_— * 1 0 | quar 
Lozenze. See W only 
Lunerte. A ſmall work conſiſting of two be o. 
fates making an angle inwards, ' generally A 
raiſed before the curtin' in ditches full of I third 
water, ſerving inſtead of a e to depu 
eee Te pallage of the ditch, M4 
Lt bs ts, muſk 
pH Oe — 1 — —— 2 — whic 
| A. 5 the e 

A whic| 
TADRIER. 1 thick ter" "ſoimetiines and fl 
armed with iron plates, having a cavity i N 
fufficient to receive the” mouth of a petard WM men 
when charged; with whieh'it is applied againſt WM of dr, 
a gate, or.other: body, deſigned to be broke Bil 1/7 
down. Madriers are alſo put to other uſes. BW major 
Major -· General. Ati officer that receives the M, 
grharal's orders, and delivers them out to the ¶ nent 
majors of brigades. He alſo: views the ground vith,, 
to encamp on, and does other duties; being nateſ 
the next commanding officer to the generd mand: 
and ee ot % K Sy wo Mc 
| AGANE * 332 In 5 Ei ien 6aptai 
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Major 


major- general. | | 
Mareſchal of Ned The higheſt prefer 
It is the ſame | 
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. Major of a Brigade.  Communicates the 
orders he receives from the mujor-generyy"F0 
the major of each regiment. | 


Mafor of a Regiment. Is to convey all or 
ders to it, to draw it up, and exerciſe it, to 


ke it march in good order, to look to its 
quarters, to rally it if broken, &c. being the 
only officer among the foot who is allowed to 


be on horſeback in time of ſervice. os 
» Major of a Town,' or Town Major. The 
third officer in a garriſon, being next to mw 


deputy governor. 

Mantelets, Blinds made of thick planks, 
muſket-proof, and often covered with tin, 
vhich the pioneers. generally roll before them, 


being fed upon wheels, to cover them from 


the enemy's fire. There are double mantelets, 


which make an mien to cover gt the. front | 


and flank. 


March. Implies ti da moving of a body of 


men from one place to another, or the beat 
of drum uſed on ſuch occafions. * 
 Mareſchal de Cam *. 


nent in either army, or navy. 
vith captain · general. When two, or more 
mreſchal's are in one yy the eldeſt com- 
hands. .. | 
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Marines. Soldiers who ſerve on board of 
Match. A ſort of rope made on purpoſe 

Which once\lighted at the end, burns on gra- 
dually, It was formerly uſed for firing match- 
lock muſkets, and now, for all ſorts of great 

ns. It is alſo laid in mines that are to be 

blown up, in fo, many hours after, and tlie 
time is regulated by the length of the match, 
which is to burn till the fire comes to the 
powder; and by the ſame rule, thoſe who 
are uſed to it, know how the hours paſs. 
 _ » Matreſſes. Soldiers belonging to the artil- 
„ lery, next under the gunners, whom they 
are to affiſt in trayerſing, ſponging, loading 
and firing the guns, &c. They carry fire- 
Jacks, and march along with the ſtore-wag⸗ 
gons, both as a guard, and to aſſiſt in caſe a 
1 Wagen ſhould break down. r 

Meaſure Angle. An inſtrument of braſs 

for meaſuring angles, either ſaliant, or ren- 

trant, to know exactly the number of degrees 
and minutes, to lay them out upon paper. 
Maxims. In fortification are certain ge- 
neral rules eſtabliſhed. by engineers, and 
grounded on reaſon and experience, which 
bought to be well obſerved, in order to put 4 
place in a good poſture of deſence; the chief 
whereof are theſe that follow. 1. There 
muſt be no part of a fortification but what 

may be ſeen and defended from ſome other 
part. 2. The place fortified muſt mas 
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d of ill parts round about it. 3. The works far- 
: theſt removed from the center of the place, 
rpoſe Wl mult ever be open, and commanded by the 
gra- neareſt. 4. The flanked angle, or the point 

atch- of the baſtion, muſt be of ſeventy degrees at 
great I leaſt. 5. The acute flanked angle, the nearer 
o be it is to che right angle, is the better. 5. The 
d the . ſhorteſt faces are the beſt. 7. The flan 

atch, nuſt have ſome part under covert. 8. There 
o the Wl nuſt be an entire agreement between all the 
who maxims of fortification; that is, care muſt 
1 be talen that the adheteing too ſtrongly to 


artil- I one, does not prejudice the other. 
they Merion. That part of a parapet which is 
adine I between two'embrazures of a battery, 

r fire- i Military Execution. The ravaging and de- 
Wag: froying of a country that refuſes to pay con- 
cue 


Mine. A ſubterraneous canal, or paſſage, 
dug under 'a wall, or tampart, of a fortificas 
ton, or any place deſigned to be blown. up 


" braſs 


r ren- 


egrees unpowde.. | | 

: 2 A ſort of cannon, whereof there 
in ge- ire two, kinds, large and ordinary. The 
„ and large minion is eight feet long, and carries a 
which W ball weighing three pounds twelve ounces, 
put 4 That of the ordinary fize is ſeven feet long, 
e chief and carries a ball of three pounds four ounces 


There I weight. Their pointäblank ſhot is from one 


what dundred and twenty to one hundred and thirty 


nmand 


1 y :Ifbati\"$ee Ditch. 
A . | 


Moineau. | 
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Moineau. A little ſort of baſtion raiſed 
before a curtin when it is too long, and the 
baſtions at the ends too remote to defend one 

** another, . Sometimes it is joined to the cur- 
tin, and ſometimes is divided from it by a 
1 . 
Mont-Pagnotæ, or Pofl of the Invulneratl;, 
An eminence choſen out of cannon-ſhot of a 

place beſieged, where. curious perſons poſt 
themſelves to ſee an attack, and the manner 
of a ſiege, out of danger... 
Mortar-piece. A very ſhort piece, of artil- 
lery with an extraordinary large bore, and 
a cloſe chamber; this to hold the charge of 
powder ; the other to contain the bomb, car- 
caſs, or fire- pot, it is to throw, Mortars are 
ſometimes mounted on low carriages, like 
thoſe uſed for cannon at ſea, the wheels being 
of one piece. They are not fired right for- 
ward like cannon, but mounted into the air, 

'\ To that the bomb aſcending a vaſt height, falls 

with the greater force and flies the further. 

Sometimes the mortars are charged with baſ- 

kets full of ſtores, which they throw into 

towns, and co great execution, becauſe fall- 
ing thick, there is no place of ſafety from 
them. There are different ſorts of mortars ; 
thoſe uſed. moſt in England, are ten, thir- 
teen, fiſteen, and eighteen, inches diameter; 

Put there are ſmaller mortars of ſaxx;and. eight 

inches. All but the eighteen inch mortar, N we 
are mounted on a very thick plank of oak, Wye 
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on which riſe two cheeks, or brackets, on 
the ſides of the mortar. But the eighteen 
inch is mounted on a low Dutch carriage, 
conſiſting of two ſtrong planks of wood, bound 
with- thick plates of iron, and joined toge+ 
ther with. tranſums of wood. All land mor- 
ars may be. elevated to any degree of the 
quadrant. They have no wheels therefore 
on a march, they are laid upon a block car- 
rage made on purpoſe; They are never car- 
ied along with the army, becauſe of their 
great weight, except upon an occaſion of a 
lege, or a bombardment; but a fort of ſmall 
nottars called hobits, mounted in gun car- 
bages, are always a part of the field artil- 
8 

wy Hand. Are likewiſe of 1 ; 
borts;, as tinkers mortars, which are fixed at 
the. end of a ſtaff about four foot and a-half 
long, the other being ſhod with iron to ſtick 
In the ground, while a ſoldier with one hand 
keeps in an elevation, and with the other 
hand res. Firelock mortars, are fixed in a 
kock_with.a lock like a firelock; they ſwing 
between two. arches of iron, with holes an- 
. one another, by which the mortar is 
elevat Theſe ſtand upon a ſole, or plank 
of wood, aud may be carried by one man 
rom one place to another. There are more 
brts of hand. mortars, but Cochorne's new 
aa n. exceeds them all, ſo far as to de- 


| lerye a particular deſeri ption. Tu are made | 
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it, and an officer to every forty, or fifty, who 


| firſt expulſion when the powder has worked lech. 
its effect upon the ball, or ſo fat as the bomb, 0 
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of hammered iron, of four inches diameter int g 
the bore, ten inches and à half long, and votio 


nine inches in the chace, fixed upon a piece M- 
of oak twenty inches long, ten and a half nd ee 
broad, and between three and four thick f its 
They ſtand fixed at forty-five degrees of ele- en. 
vation, and throw hand grenades as all other V. 
mortars do. They are placed in the bottom bbich 


of the trenches at two yards diſtance from hands 


one another, having each a foldier to ſerve oa 
Mot 


lays them at what elevation he thinks conve- 
nient, by raiſing,” or ſinking, the hind parti 
of the bed. Three, or four, hundred off tom 


them are ſometimes in ſervice at once, in di- an 


ferent parts of the trenches, ſixty, ſeventy, 
or eighty in a place. Thoſe in one place fire 
all at once, immediately after the batteries en be 
have done, and are anſwered from another Hu/ 


py of the trench, which brings ſuch aſt th 


ower of hand grenades into the covert-way, Nee a 
that thoſe who defend it are thrown into eder 
tinavoidable confuſion. © 1 
Motion of a Bomb, or Ball. Ts the progreſs N fo 
it makes in the air after it is delivered, and en al 
is of three ſorts.” The violent motion, is the Wed : 


or ball; may be ſuppoſed to go in à right line, m 
The mixed motion, is when the weight of 44% 


the ball begins to overcome the force which dunt 
Wann ein nr ONQUQID ieee e e 


was N acc 


3 


a Ri _ * k LES 
ter in us given by the powder. And the natural 
„ andi notion, is when the ball, or bomb, is falling. 
J — 


piece Motions of an ar 77 The ſeveral marches, 
a hand counter-marche: it makes, or changing 
thick {Mi its poſts, either for better ground, to force 
of ele Whit enemy to battle, to avoid it, or the like. 


Moulinet, or Turnſtils, is a croſs of wood, 


| oth 5 
* wich turns horizontally upon a ſtake, which 


z0ttom e eee aun. 1 
from] nds at the fide of the barriers, between the 
0 ſerves of which the footmen paſs. 


Mount. See Cavalier. 8 


wh | | 
yy Who Muſeet-Baſkets. Theſe are twelve or eigh- 


Cohve- ; 1 e ; | + 
ad part en inches high, ſomewhat narrower at the 
red off tom than the top, ſo that there is room $0 


in dif.) » muſket between them, and fire upon an 
eventy, nk The) are filled with earth, and ſet 
ce fire en low breaft-works, or upon ſuch as have 
another Huſtetzers. Soldiers in every regiment of 
ſuch al t that are armed with muſkets. In France 
rt-way; re are two companies, or rather troops, 
n into led muſquetaires du Roy, compoſed of gen- 


kmen excellently well mounted, who ſerve 
y for preferment, and ſignalize themſelves _ 
hon all deſperate occaſions. They are rec- 
ran the gendarmes, and take place 
ſuch, 3 50. 


Progreſs 
ed, and 
5 is the 
worked 


bomb, Mſtetoon. A ſhort gun with a large bore; - 
cht line. WM fame as a blunderbuſs, - 1 
eight of MHufter. A review of troops, to take an 
e which unt of their numbers, condition, arms, 

' - "was accoutrements. | 


Muſter | 
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into the touch-hole of a piece o 
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* Mufter-Mafter-General, Sec. commilſſar 
general of the muſter © 


* Mufter-Rolls, Lift of the ſoldiers in ech l 
company, troops, regiment, &c. . 
Muxzle-ring of a Gun. ; That which en- LJ. 


compaſſes and ſtrengthens the muzzle, or , to 
mouth bf a cannon. Pence 
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NAILING of Cannon. The driving » li Ace 


Y large nail, or iron ſpike, by main force rc 
| of artillery, ſo 9 c 
as to render it for ſome time unferviceable. 


| i... 8. + 


The remedy is to drill a new touch-tiole, for, Þ"*a1s, 


if the ſpike be taken out, the hole is left ſo | rw 
large, that the piece cannot be fired. The [mand 
moſt honourable thing the garriſon of a place colon 
beſieged can propoſe to themfelves in a ſally, : Comm 


is to nail up the enemy's cannon. For want Mted by 


of ſpikes, they ſometimes uſe ſmall flints, or tom? 
other ſtones. „ | e 
Nect fa Gun. That part between the [milo 
muzzle mouldings, and the corniſh ring. 8 and ca 

_ Neck of the Caſcubel. Is the part between ers; u 
the breach mouldings and the caſcabel. 
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IE Defence, That which is under 
too great an angle, as is generally the 


- Fience- of a ſecond flank, which can never 
Je ſo — as à defence in front, nor is it ap- 


1 Magen. A figure that has eight ſides ang 


I smany angles. 


y, o 
Able. 


, for, | wart: 
oft ſo {[ant-generals. 2. Field-officers, who have 


The 
place, 
ſally, 
want. 
48, OF 


n the 
go 


tween 


| Offers. Are diſtinguiſhed into, t. gene- 
u officers, who have power not only over 
{© regiment, troop, or company, but over 


|Mited by the king's commiſſion, which are 


{officers are lieutenants, enſigns and cor- 


, j — 
DUE. 5 I Sn : 


bod compoſed of ſeveral regiments. Theſe | 
je the general, lieutenant-general, major- 
prerals, e quarter-maſter, and ad- 


ſonmand over a whole regiment; which are 
[it colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major. 
|} Commiſſion-officers are thoſe who are ap- 


2 


tom the general to the enſign and cor- 
* incluſive. Thoſe who have not the king's 
mmiſion, but are appointed by the colo- 
wand captains, are called warrant, or ſtaff' 
liters; which are quarter-maſters, ſerjeants, 
|Wcorporals ; and in this number ate in- 
led chaplains and ſurgeons. 5. Subal- 
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2i6 IA Miltary Difttomry of © 
Opening the Trenches, Is the firſt breaking ether, 
of ground by the beſiegers, in order to cam s are 
on their approaches. „ cother | 


Order of Battle, ' The form in which an Orillon 


army is drawn up to engage an enemy. ih ſtor 


Orders. Notice given every night by the Nthoſe. 
general, to the lieutenant-general of the day; ſi the « 
who conveys them to the major-general, and ung diſr 
he to the brigade- major, who gives them to s are 
the adjutants, and they to the ſerjeants, that ich Iaſt 
the army may Know when to march, What 0r2bog: 
detachments, &c. The orders are generally ght v 
given out in the evening at the head quarter, ith, an 
where all the general's meet at that time. ear if i 
Orders in general, fignify all that is com»Jipto the 


manded by a ſuperior officen. ral. 
Orgues. Long and ſubſtantial pieces of Jirumfer: 
wood, pointed with iron, and hung each by den, fro 
a ſeparate, rope, perpendicularly, over the & circun 
gateway of a city, ready on any ſurptiſe, org Out- 2000. 
attempt of an enemy, to be let down in they of a 
gateway to ſtop, it up. Theſe are reckoncaJar the f 
better than portcullices, becauſe the orgzves uuns, he 
being, ſevered from one another, the ſtoppingYinllow's | 
of one is no hindrance to the fall of the reſt Adee be ſe 
whereas the pieces of which the portculliceſi, thoſe 
conſiſt, being all made faſt to one anotibiiommar 
when one ſtops all ſtop z ſo that an enem the 
may ſometimes clap a wooden horſe acroſs th der ram 

ate, and keep up the whole range of pier the b 
Ws is alſo uſed for a machine.compoleGpy of tl 
ol ſevetal harquebuſs, or muſket barrels bound 


muſt 


I Alia 2 HY. 
aking ther, by means whereof ſeveral e 
carry ſuns are made at once, to defend A. breach, 


Petber place attacked. 
R an- Orillon, or Blind. A maſs of earth Ht 


ib tone, advancing beyond the ſhoulder 
y the thoſe. baſtions that have caſemates, to. co- 


> days hr the cannon in them, and prevent their 
, and Fling diſmounted by the enemy. Some oril- 
em to us are round, and others almoſt 8 
„ that ich laſt are properly called epaulments. po 
what Ortbographical ol Fan, 6 Pr ofile. =O Is * 
erally, twpht which ſhews the thickneſs, breadth, 
Jen, and height of any work, as it would 
ar if it were perpendicularly: cut from the 
w= Jp to. the bottom. 


Ficunference, within which no point can be 

ach by ten, from which all right lines drawn to 
lecircumference can be equal. 

iſe, or} Out-100r4s. Are all thoſe which coyer the 

in the ey of a place next the campaign, or with- 


ckoncdſt the firſt encloſure; as ravelins, half- 


orgues ſuons, horn- works, tenailles, crown - works, 
oppingYllow's tails, envelopes, and the like. H 
e:relt lere be ſeveral out- works one before ano- 
-ulliceir, thoſe that are neareſt the place, ought 
nothbrlicommand thoſe that are fartheſt advanced 
enemſith the country; that is, they muſt. have 
rols ths 
pieces, the beſiegers when they have got poſ- 
mpoſedſition of thoſe. at a diſtance. T he gorges of 
hare ten muſt haue no parapet, leſt it might 


ether Ns ſerve 


bal. A Plain figure' bounded by 1 its own 


er ramparts, ſo as to overlook, and fire 
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army is drawn up to engage an enemy. 


manded by a ſuperior officer. 
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Opening the Trenches, Is the firſt breaking ether 
of ground by the beſiegers, in order to cam) ns are 
on their approaches. wy cother 
Order of Battle. The form in which nl 0rillo 
nth , ſc 
Orders. Notice given every night by the fithoſe 
general, to the lieutenant-general of the day, fr the 
who conveys them to the major-general, and ing di 
he to the brigade-major, who gives them to fins ar 
the adjutants, and they to the ſerjeants, that ich 1 
the army may know when to march, what | 0rtb; 
detachments, &c. The orders are generally nught 
given out in the evening at the head quarters, ih, 
where all the. general's meet at that. time, gear i 
Orders in general, fignify all that is com- tot 


Orgues. Long and ſubſtantial pieces of dcumf 
wood, pointed with iron, and hung each by ben, 
a ſeparate rope, perpendicularly, over the be circ 
gateway of a city, ready on any ſurpriſe, ort Out- 


attempt of an enemy, to be let down in the hy of 


4 


gateway to ſtop it up. Theſe are reckoned ut thi 


better than portcullices,. becauſe the orgues ons, 


being ſevered from one another, the ſtopping {|mllow 
of one is no hindrance to the fall of the reſt; ere b. 
whereas the pieces of which the portcullices | ter, | 
conſiſt, being all made faſt to one another, hcom 
when one ſtops all ſtop; ſo that an enemy i tl 


may ſometimes clap a wooden horſe acroſs the iber 


ate, and keep up the whole range of pieces. yon tl 
— is alſo uſed for a machine eompoſed fon 
of ſeveral harquebuſs, or muſket barrels bound dem 1 
FEET together, 
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reaking ether, by means whereof ſeveral explo- 
o carry uns are made at once, to defend a breach, 
cother place attacked. 5 
ich an- Orillon, or Blind. A maſs of earth faced 
+» th, ſtone, advancing beyond the {ſhoulder 
by the fi thoſe baſtions that have caſemates, to co- 
ie day, fir the canngn in them, and prevent their 
l, and Thing diſmounted by the enemy. Some oril- 
hem to Ins are round, and others almoſt ſquare, 
ts, that mich laſt are properly called epaulments. - - 
» what Orthographical Section, or Profile. Is a 
nerally $kyght which ſhews the thickneſs, breadth, 
zarters, th, and height of any work, as it would 
t time. gear if it were perpendicularly cut from the 
com- q to the bottom. | wy 
val. A plain figure bounded by its own 
ces of icumference, within which no point can be 
ach by !tken, from which all. right lines drawn to 
er the ze eircumference can be equal. 
iſe,. ort Out-works, Are all thoſe which cover the 
in the Wy of a place next the campaign, or with- 
ckoned ſat the firſt encloſure; as ravelins, half- 
orgues wons, horn-works, tenailles, crown- works, 
opping !allow's tails, envelopes, and the like. If 
e relt ; tere be ſeveral out-works one before ano- 
ullices | ter, thoſe that are neareſt the place, ought 
other, | vcommand thoſe that are fartheſt advanced 
enemy | ito the country; that is, they muſt have 
os the igher ramparts, ſo as to overlook, and fire 
pieces, yon the beſiegers when they have got poſ- 
npoſed | Hon of thoſe at a diſtance. The gorges of 
bound dem mult have no parapet, leſt it might 
gether, 185 ſerve 
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feet, a thouſand of which 


A Military Dictionary. 
ſerve the beſiegers when they are maſters or 
it, to cover themſelves againſt the fire of the 
beſieged; and therefore they are only palj. 


faded, to prevent ſurpriſe. EA 
& * . 1 4 5 5 & Page 
— CCI 


P ACE. A meaſure uſed in fortification, 


and much ſpoke of in military diſcipline, 


| The ordinary pace, or ſtep of a man, is two 
foot and a half though it is generally rec- 


* 


koned a yard. The geometrical, or Ger- 


man, called alſo the greater pace, is ſve 
paces, make an 
Italian mile, | Ts 


' Paliſades, Paliſadoes, or Piles. Large ſtakes 


or ſpears, fix, or ſeven, inches ſquare, and 


eight feet long, three whereof are let in- 
to the ground. They are ufed to fortify 
the aven''es of open forts, gorges, half- 
moons, 'the bottoms of ditches, the parapets 


of covert-ways, and in general all poſts that 


are liable to ſurpriſe, or may be carried by aſ- 
fault. Sometimes paliſades are planted per- 
pendicularly, and ſometimes inclining a little 
towards the ground next the enemy, that if 
they ſhould throw ropes about them to pull 


them up, they may ſlip off. They are to 


ſtand ſo cloſe, that no interval remain be- 


. tween them, except what will ſerve for the 


muzzle of a muſket, or to thruſt a pike thro. 
| Turni nꝰ 
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Turning paliſades, are a modern invention, 
untriyved ſo as to turn up and down like 
raps, whereby they are preſerved from be- 
nz deſtroyed by the enemy's ſhot, and yet 
ne always ready to do the proper ſervice of 
nlſades in caſe of an attac. 
Pan, The ſame as the face of the baſtion. 
re Face. „ 
Parade. The place where troops aſſemble, 
iter in order to mount the guards, or for 
m other ſervice. 8 
Parapet, or Breaſiwork. A work rai ed on 


[anparts, baſtions, &c. ſerving to cover the 
*oldiers and the cannon from the ſhot of the 


nemy. The parapet royal, or that of the 
ampart, is to be of earth, eighteen, or twen- 


In, feet thick, ſix ſeet high towards the place, 


ad four, or five, towards the country; which 
ference of height makes a glacis, or ſlope, 
br the muſketeers to fire down into the ditch, 
The para- 
| of the trenches is made of the earth dug 
Lv; or of gabions, faſcines, barrels, or bags, 
earth, and the like. 4 

Park of the Artillery, A poſt in a camp, 
ut of cannon-ſhot of the enemy, and forti- 
kdto ſecure the magazines and ammunition; 
mere, to prevent accidents by fire, only pike- 
nen do duty. | | 4 . 
Park of Proviſions. Is a place in a camp, 
n the rear of every regiment, taken up by 
lers and others who {ell proviſions to the 
blliers. 

Parley. 
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| Parley. See Chamade. "... _ has 

Partiſan, An able cunning ſoldier, fit tolle. 2 
command. a party, who Lows the country, vin 
and how to avoid ambuſhes, and ſurpriſe the lied 
enemy. 82 Ide er 
Partuiſan. A weapon much like a hal- Pie 
bert. 3. 
Party. A ſmall body of horſe, or foot, or bend, 
both, ſent upon any expedition. lue gr 
Patee. A platform like what is called al de ei 
Horſe-ſhoe, not always regular, but generalyſ ae al 
oval, encompaſſed only with a parapet, andſjbold t 
having nothing to flank it. They are comet u 
monly erected in marſhy PE wg to coverſitove 
the gate of a town. Il ubeſe 
Patrouille, or Patroll. A ni igh t-watch off fore t 
about five, or ſix, men, commanded by a ſer-ſ ating 
| Jeant, ſent from the guard to walk in theſ kerab 
Meets, and prevent diſorders. 15 
* Pedrero, or Paterero.; A ſmall piece of ord- fla 
1 nance, generally uſed on board ſhips, to diſ- tied | 
Charge ſtones, broken iron, or bauen, vith 
Upon an enemy attempting to board. corda 
Pentagon. A hgure of five ſides and as manyj pick 
1.1 angles. EL | camp 
1118 Perard. A hollow engine made of metal, ö Pi 
ſomewꝛhat in the ſhape of a high-crowned hat, 
[118 about ſeven inches deep, and five inches over] the e 
| {1 at the mouth. When charged with fine pow- was: 
= der, it is covered with a madrier, or thick but 
1 plank, well faſtened to it with ropes, having place 
TH a cavity to receive the mouth of the petard ) 
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| ſhus it is fixed to gates, harriers, bridges, 
ers fit tolle. and, being fired, breaks them down by 
Country, fiving the plank before 1 it. Petards are. alſo 
priſe theJſed in countermines, to break through into 
de enemies galleries. 

Pictet Guard. See guard. 
Picket, or Picquet. 


4 


' 


e 2: ha 


Ihe ground and angles of a fortification, when 


called aſ de engineer is laying down the plan. There 


zenerallyſſue alſo large pickets drove into the earth ta 
pet, andi od together faſcines, or ſaggots, in a work 
are comaſſalt up in haſte. Pickets are likewiſe ſtakes 
to coxerſirove into the ground by the tents, of the 


horſe in a camp to tie their horfes to, and de- MN 


yatch off fre the foot, to reſt their arms about them in 


| Is a ſtake ſharp at one 
foot, orſend, and pointed with iron, uſed to mark out 


by a ſer- 
in the 


e of ord- 
to diſ- 
ge- hot, 


as many 


f metal, 
ned hat, 


nes over 


1e pow- 


or thick N 


ting. Sometimes a horſeman, for a conſi- 
lerable offence, is ſentenced to ſtand on the 
* which is, to ſtand upon the point of a 


late with one foot, having the contrary hand 
tied up as high as it can reach. 


The ſtakes 
mth notches towards the top, to which the 
ordages of tents are faſtened, are alſo called 


pickets'; whence, to mn the Picket 1 18 to ens 


camp. 


Pike. A weapon for a foot- ſoldier, made 


of a long ſtaff, ſmall and round, armed at 
the end Sith a ſharp iron-ſpear. The pike 
was a long time in uſe among the infantry 


2 the bayonet is now fubſtituted in its 
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Pioneer. A labourer employed in an army 
to level roads, dig mines, cait up trenches 
&c. . 
Place of Arms. Abſolutely taken, is a ſtrong 
town choſen for the chief magazine of an a- 
my. 

"Place of Arms in a Garriſon. Is a large 
open ſpot of ground for the garriſon to ren- 
dezvous in, upon any ſudden alarm, or other 
occaſion. POE 5 15 
Place of Arms of an Attack. Is a poſt near 
it, ſheltered by a parapet, where the ſoldiers 
are ready to ſuſtain thoſe at work in the 
trenches againſt the allies of the garriſon. _ 
Place of Arms of a Camp. A ſpacious piece 
of ground at the head of it,, to draw up the 
army in order of battle. So the place of arms 
of a troop, or company, is the ſpot of ground 
where the troop, or company, draws up. 
Plan, or LOS: The draught on the 
ground of any fortification, ſhewing the length 
of its lines, the angles they form, the diſtances 
between them, the breadth of the moats, 'and 
thickneſs of the ramparts and parapets; ſo 
that a plan repreſents a work as it would ap- 


pear upon the plain field, were it eut off level 


with the foundation. 
Platform. See battery. 


= 


>» * 


Platoon, or Peloton, A ſmall ſquare body) 
df muſketeers, drawn out of a battalion, to 

ſtrengthen the angles when they form; the 
hollow ſquare. They are alſo placed * 
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ned in ſtreights and defiles, where there is 
not room for the whole battalion, or eri. 
ment. 

Point-blank. Denotes the ſhot of 4 gun 
levelled horizontally, without — or 
ſaking, the muzzle of the piece. 

Polygon. In fortification, is the figure, 0 of 
perimeter, of a fortified place. The interior 
polygon is the main body of the works, or 


town, excluding the out-works. The exte- 


rior polygon is an out- line drawn quite round 
the works, from one outermoſt * to ano- 
ther. 


Ponton, or Pantton. A floating rise of 


boats with planks laid over them, and rails on 


the ſieles, for paſſing an army over a river. 
The modern ponton, made of copper, has 
ſpoken of under the article' Bridge. as 

Pont Volant. See Bridge. | 

Portcullice, He, or Sarrazine- Confits 
of ſeveral great pieces of wood joined acroſs 
one anotber like a! harrow, and pointed at 
the ends with iron. Theſe uſed formerly tb 
dung over gute ways of Fortified places, to e 
let down in caſe an enemy ſhould come o 
ſuddenly as not to allow time to ſhut the 
gates; but orgues are found to anſwer the 


"purpoſe better. 


Port Fire. A compoſition of meal- poder, 
ſulphur, and ſalt- petre, rammed into a caſe 
of paper, but not very hard. It is about nine, 
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ing in a ſtrap, 
over the left ſhoulder, in which he carries 
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or ten, inches long, and is uſed to fire gung, 
or mortars, inſtead of a match; but then it 
is cut, into ꝓieces of about an inch long, and 
put into a lintſtock, or cleftſtick. 


Poſt of Honour. The advance guard is "the 


poſt of honour ; or the right of the two lines, 
which are always given to the eldeſt regi+ 


ments; che left is the next poſt, and is always 
given to the next eldeſt, and fo on. The 


centre of the lines being the poſt, the leaſt 
honourable is Wins, to the youngeſt, regie 
Ments. 9 2 

| -Paftern. Aj {mall Janes wſually made: in 
the flank of a baſtion, whereby the garriſon 


an march in and out: unptrcalvan: * the 


. , 


Pouch. A grenadiet ier's e pouch is a ſquare 818 


or bag of leather, with ua flap over it, hang- 
of about two inches broad, 


his grenades. 3 

Profile. See Gr e ee 75 
PDrouaſi-Marſbal. An officer appointed to 
ſeize and ſecure deſcrters and other criminals, 
and A to ſet rates on proviſions i in * 
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of the army, there is a quarter-maſter to every 
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\UAD RANT. An na uſed b 
gunners, for levelling, / mounting, Oy 

RT, a piece of ordnance. | | 

| nadrate. To. quadrate a piece is to ſee 

that it be duly placed, or well poiſed on the | 

(arTIage. | 

Quarter. Is the ſparing the lives of the 
ranquiſhed Enemies, and giving them good 
treatment. 

" Quarters at a Siege. Are the encampm: ents 
on the principal avenues of a place, to pre- 
rent relief, or convoys. Winter- quarters, is 
ſometimes 8 for the interval between two 
campatgns, but more generally for the place, 
or places, where troops are lodged during the 
winter. Quarters of refreſhment, are thoſe, 
into which troops that have been much har- 
raſſed, are ſent to recover ſtrength, or health, 
twing ſome time of the campaĩgu. 

Quarter -maſter. Arr officer whoſe prince ipal 
buſineſs is to look after the quarters of the 
Beſides: the quarter-maſter=general | 


regiment of foet, and one to every” Rouge. of 


horſe. 


Queue - d 2 ponds,” or Swallow - Tail. 
out-work whoſe ſides open towards the rad. 
or campaign; and draw narrower towards the 


gorge ; ſo that in figure it reſembles the tail 
| 8 = of 
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of a ſwallow; Some ſingle as well as double | R 
tenailles, and horn-works, are called by this | tlic 
name. ? | by { 
Quit your Arms. A word of command in | £ 
the foot, when they lay down their arms, | fora 
at which they ſtand up, till they are ordered | See 
to the right-about, when they march, elear | £5 
off their arms and diſperſe. But upon the | ſcar; 
beat of drum, they run to their arms, with | on!) 
an huzza, having their ſwords drawn, and | Thi 
the point upwards. on 


3 „ Re: 


. Ii fqui 


* 45 INE T. The ſmalleſt piece of can- | up 
non but one, carrying a ball of eight | &e. 


Ounces. ix: 
Kaiſing a Siege. Is giving over the attack | it: 
of a place, and quitting the works. 1 


Rampart. A maſſy bank, or elevation of | un 
earth, raiſed about the body of a place, to | fort 
reſiſt the enemy's great ſhot, and cover the | par 
buildings. On the rampart the ſoldiers keep | on 
guard, and cannon are planted for the defence | - 
of the town. A parapet is raiſed upon it | wit 
towards the country, to ſhelter the defend- | tre 
ants from the ſhot of the beſiegers. I wal 
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Rant. The ftrait line the ſoldiers of a bat- 
ulion, or ſquadron make, as they ſtand fide 
by ide. 
Ration. A day's allowance of bread, drink, 
forage, &c. given to every man and horſe.— 
dee Forage. 
- Ravelin, A work raiſed on the counter- 
ſearp, before the curtain of a place, conſiſting 


only of two faces, which form a ſalient angle. 
There is little difference between a ravelin 


and a half- moon, it that the latter is always | 


uſed to cover the point of 4 baſtion> 


Rear, Is the hindmoſt part of 'an army. 
Rear rank, is the laſt rank of a battali#n, or 
ſquadron, Rear half-files, are the three 
hindmoſt ranks, when a battalion is drawn 
up ſix deep. So we ſay rear- line, rear-guard, 


EKecoil. Of cannon, is the motion, or run, 
it takes backwards when fired. 

Redens, or Redans, Are indented works 
running in and out like the teeth of a ſaw, 
forming ſalient and re-entering angles. The 
parapet of the covert-way is uſually carried 


Redoubt, or Redoute. A ſmall ſquare fort, 


without any defence but in front, uſed in 


trenches, lines of circumvallation, contra- | 
rallation, and approach; alſo for- the lodg- 
ing of Corps de Garde, and. to 1 paſ- 


lages. 


Ef | 


G 4 Reduit. 
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Reduit. An advantageous piece of ground, 


entrenched from the reſt of the place, to res 
tire to in cate of ſurpriſe. 

Reform. To reform is to reduce a body of 
men, either by diſbanding the whole, or — 
breaking a part and retaining the reſt. 

Reformed Officer. Is one "whoſe troop, or 
company is broke, and he rt in n waole, 
or halt, pay. 

Regiment. A body of ſeveral companies of 


. or troops of horſe, commanded by a co» 


lonel. The number of troops, or companies 
in a regiment is as undetermined as that of the 
men in a troop, or company. There are re- 


£1nents of horſe that are not above three hun- 


dred men, and ſome in Germany of two 


thouſand ; ſo there are regiments of foot, of 


only 3 or eight, hundred men, and the 
regiment of Picardy in France, conſiſts of 
one hundred and twenty companies, which, 
at fifty in 4 Sompany, amounts to fix thou- 
lan). : 
Relieve. To * the guard, or. r trenches, 
is to bring freſh men thither, and ſend thoſe 
to reſt who have been upon duty before. 
_»» Remount, To remount the cavalry, is to 
Furniſh thoſe with new horſes, who have had 
theirs killed, or diſabled. 
i eee The place where troops are 
40 * 
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Retirade, A retrenchment, commonly con- 


wards 


inch by inch, after the firſt defences are de- 
moliſhed. 

| Retrenchment. Is uſed for any ſort of work 
thrown up to ſtrengthen, or defend, à poſt 
apainſt an enemy; ſuch as ditches with para- 
pets, gabions, faſcines, &c. for a ng. 
But theſe works are moſt properly fo called, 

when they.are made behind another defence, 
which the enemy has already. won. 


Returns of a Trench. 7 00 the ſeveral turn- | 


ings and windings hien form the lines of a 


trench. 


Reverſe. Signifies on the back, or behind. 
do we ſay a reverſe battery, &c. 

Rhineland Rod. A meaſure uſed by Dutch 
reer, 1 two fathom, or twelve, 


foot. 


Nhomboid. A quadrilateral figure, that 
has the oppoſite ſides and angles equal. 

Rhombus. A ſquare figure that has the | 
four ſides equal, but not the angles. | 

. Rideau. A, ſmall riſing grouud running 
dong a plain, ſerving to cover a camp, or 
give an advantage to A poſt, 

. Rondel. Is a round tower, ſometimes rale 
the foot of the baſtions, als 
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{fin of two faces which make an angle in- 
l „and raiſed in the body of a baſtion, or 
other. work, that is intended to be diſputed 


Raſter. | 
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Raffer. Ts a plan, or table, by which the 4. 
dut ty of field officers,” captains, ſubalterns, | Th 
entire battalions. and ſquadrons are regulated. ng 

Round. A watch, commanded by an offi. | fake 
eer, that rn the night about the rampart 18 

of a ſtrong place. thei 
Noul. — of equal quality, who ſeg 
mount the ſame guard and take their turns in | vor 
relieving one another, are ſaid to roul. $ 
Ruffle. A beat on the drum; lieutenant- am 
generals have three ruffles; ma'or generals | tr 
two; brigadiers one; and governors one, ad | ner; 
they paſs by the regiment. ; 0 tt 
Run the Gauntlet. When the ſoldier is fen- $, 
tenced to undergo this puniſhment, the regi- | go. 
ment is drawn up making a lane, with every | 0 
man a wand in his hand, with which they | and 
whip the criminal as he runs between (hens ' 
with bis back naked. 


5 047 E-GUA RD. A -roteffon given by 


a Prince, or his general, to ſome of the | 
enemy's country,. to ſecure it from being ra- 
vaggd, or burdened,. with ſoldiers. 

Signor. A moat to empty the water by 
ſubterranean conveyances, after throwing _ 
the mud that remains.. 
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Saber. The name of a piece of ordnance. 


| That of the largeſt ſize carries a ball weigh- 


ing ſeven pounds five ounces ; the ordinary 


| faker a ball of fix pounds. 


Sally. The ifluing out of the beſieged from 


their town, or fort, and falling upon the be 


ſegers in order to cut them o , deſtroy their 
works, nail up their cannon, and the Like. 
Salute. A diſcharge of cannon, or ſmall 


ums, or both, in honour of ſome perſon of 
extraordinary quality. Royal perſons and ge- 


gerals are alſo ſaluted by bowing the colows 


bo the ground. 


Sappe. A deep trench carried far into the 


| pans, deſcending by ſteps from the top to 


e bottom, ſo that it covers on the ſides ; - 


I and oyer- head are laid madricrs, or thick 
f ranks, with earth upon them, to ſecure them 
| weint fire. Formerly the word lignified a 
| bole dug under the wall, or building, in order 
1] tooverthrow it. 


Sarazin, See portcullice. 
Saucife. A long train of powder rolled up 


| na pitched cloth, fa that it reached from the 


amber of the mine to the place where the 
agineer ſtands to ſpring it. This roll is 


* { out two inches in diameter, and there are 
| 3 two to each mine, that if one fails, 


he other may bit. 
een. Faggots made of hk branches 
of trees, or of tne trunks of ſhrubs bound to 
gether; whoſe uſe is to cover the men, and 
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to ſerve as epaulments. The ſauciſſor diffen 


from the faſcine, which 1 Is only made of ſmall 


branches. 

Scalade, or Eſcalade. An aſſault made u pon 
the wall, or rampart, of a city by means of 
ladders, without carrying on works in form 
to ſecure the men. 

Scarp. The ſlope of that fide of 2 ditch 
which is next the place, and faces the field. 


Scouring the Length of a Lins. Is to rake it 


with ſhot from one end to the other. 

Second Captain, or Lieutenant en Second, 
One whoſe company has been broke, and he 
is joined to another, to act and ſerve under 


the captain, or lieutenant of i it, and ' receive | 


pay as reformed. There are alſo ſecond 
captairis and lieutenants of the firſt creation, 


that is, who were _ ſo in the other com- 


PN 


panies. 

Seniority. Amongſt military men, - implie 
the time elapſed ſince the firſt raiſing of a re- 
giment, or an officer's receiving his commiſ- 
The colonels of horſe have precedence 
and command according to the ſeniority of 


their commiſſions, but the colonels of foot 
according to the ſeniority of their regiments. 


The captains of the ſame regiments, either 
of horſe, or foot, roll and have place among 


themſelves according to ſeniority of commiſ- 


ſion; and their troops, or companies, have 
no preference one before the other, but by the 


date oſ their captains commiſſions. 
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eine. A private ſoldier placed in ſome 

ſt to prevent any ſurpriſe from an enemy. 
One that is placed in à very advanced and 
dangerous poſt, is. called a ſentinel perdu. 

Sergeant, or Serjeant. An inferior officer in 
à company of foot, or troop of dragoons, ap- 
pointed to ſee diſcipline obſerved, to teach the 
men the exerciſe of their arms, to ſee due 
diſtances kept, to ſtraiten the ranks and files, 
e. 

Hot. All ſorts of bullets for W 
fire-arms, from the cannon to the piſtol. 

Shoulder of a Beſtion. See epaule. | 

Sides. Of horn-works, tenailles, and ſuch- 
like out-works, are the ramparts and parpets 
that incloſe them on the right and left, from 
the gorge to the head. 

Sillon. A work raiſed in the midſt of a 
ditch to defend it, when it is too wide. 
The ſillon is more uſually denominated en- 
velope. 5 

Sixain. An ancient order of battle for ſix 
battalions, which being ranged in one line, 
the ſecond and fifth are made ta advance, .and 
form the van; the firſt and fixth to retire, 
and form the rear-guard.; whilſt the third and 
fourth remain on the ſpot, and conſtitureths 

corps, or body, of the battle. 

Skirmiſh. A-ſmall encounter of a few- nn 


| when they fight i in * without obſery- 


ing order. 
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Sponteon. Is a weapon much like a halbert, 
now uſed inſtead of a half-pike, by captaing 


and lieutenants: of foot. 


Spunge. A long ſtaff, or rammer, with z 
roll at one end, covered with a piece of 
ſheep's-ſkin, to ſcour great guns after fring, 
before they are charged with freſh powder. 


| Spurs. Are walls that croſs a part of the 


yampart, and join to the town wall. 

Sguadron. A body of horſe, the number 
not fixed, but uſually from one hundred to 
two bundred. 

Squars Body of Men. Is that wh ich has as 
many in file as in rank, and is equal which- 
foever way it faces. A hollow ſquare, is a 
body of foot drawn up with an empty ſpace in 


the middle for the colours, drums, and bag- 
gage, facing and covering every way by pilkes 


to oppoſe the horſe. 


Standard. A piece of ſilk a foot and a half Is 
ſquare, on which is embroidered the arms, 


device, or 4 of the prince, or the co- 
lonel. 

Star=Fort, Is a work with feveral faces, 
generally compoſed of from five to eight 
points, with ſalient and re- entering angles, 


fanking one another, every one of its ſides 
containing from twelve to twenty - - five fa- 


thoms. 


Star- Nedoubis. Of "ey or hve, of fix, or 


more points, othe; wiſe called an eftotle. 


Theſe are all mall forts, or redoubts, with 


an gies 


ece of | fervicezble. 
firing, Straw. For ftraw is a word to diſmiſs ſol- 
der. | diers when they have grounded their arms, ſo 
of the | that they be ready to return to them upon the 
I firft firing of a muſket, or beat of drum. 
umber | Subaltern. See officer. . | 
ed to | Sub-Brigadier, Sub-Lieutenant, and the likes 
I Are officers appointed for the eafe of the bri- 
has as | gadier, lieutenant, &c. | 
hich- | Su#//tence. Money given to ſoldiers for 
is 2 | their prefent ſupport till the general pay-days, 
ce in | when they receive what more is due to them. 
bag- | Sutler. Is one that follows a camp, and 
pikes | fells proviſions to the ſoldiers. There are 
I sc ſutlers in a garriſon. . 


1 


half | Swallow's-Tail. See Queue -d Vronde. 
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1des | # the beſiegers make at the opening of the 
fas | trenches, as the head of the attack is that car- 
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ried on towards the place. | 
,or | Talus. The ſlope allowed to every work 
tle. | nifed of earth, that it may ſtand the. faſter ; 
th | and is more or leſs, according as the earth is, 
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looſer, or more binding. The ſlope of a 7 
rampart, or other work next the town, is 


cCalled the inward talus; and the outward art: 
talus is the lope on the fide towards the |* T 
country. 2 wn: YET 
Tar- tos. A beat on the drum at night, to |. 

| give ſoldiers notice to repair to their quarterg geld 
in a town, or to their tents in a camp. 7 


Temoins. See Witneſſes. 3 BY 

Tenaille. An outwork, whereof there are 
two ſorts, the ſingle and the double. The 
ſingle tenaille is a work, whoſe head is farmed 7 
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by two faces making one re-entering ang! 

il ne, £4 des are parallel from the — 2 on 
| | gorge. The head of the double tenaille is | 1.4 
| i | formed by four ſides, which make two angles for 
Ll | inwards, and three angles ſalient, and whoſe mer 

1 Tides likewiſe run parallel. When the ſides b 

4 are not parallel, but there is more breadth at in 

5 the head than at the gorge, the work is called | 4, 

| queue-d'pronde, or ſwallow's tail. The te- 1.1, 

naille of a place is what it comprehended be- 5 
tween the points of two neighbouring bafti- | ,,, 


ons. Tenaille of the ditch, is a low work raiſ- 
ed in the middle of it before the curtain. J 
Terre Plaine. Is the top, platform, or hor- | peſi 
1h rizontal furface of the rampart, terminated by plac 
me parapet on that fide towards the country, ace 
| and by the inner talus on the fide towards the it 
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Jertiate. To tertiate a cannon is to try 
whether it has its due thickneſs of metal in aft 
Toiſe. A fathom, or fix feet. 
Train of Artillery. The great guns an 
warlike ſtores that belong to an army in the 
held. "012" BY TED 7 


| -Trapeze. A figure that has only two of its 
| four ſides parallel. EE 


\ Trapezoid, or Tablet. Has all its four ſides 


| and angles unequal, and no ſides parallel. 


Traverſe, A trench with a parapet, and 
ſometimes two, one on each ſide. It is ſome- 
times open, and ſometimes covered with planks 
loaded with earth. The word is often taken 
for a gallery, and alfs fignifies a retrench- 
ment, or line fortified with faſcines, barrels, 


or bags of earth, gabions, &c.— To traverſe, 


in gunnery, ſignifies to turn, or move a piece 


of ordnance, in order to bring it to bear, or 


lie level with the mark, OY 


Trench. In general, ſignifies any ditch, or 


cut, made in the earth. | 


Trenches, called alſo Lines of Approach, and 


Lines of Attack. Ate works carried on by the 
beſiegers to approach more ſecurely to the 


place attacked. They are carried on differently 
according to the nature of the ground; for if 
it be fit to dig, the trenches are nothing but a 
ditch, or way ſunk down into the earth, hav- 


| ing a parapet towards the place beſieged; being 


eight, 


# \ 
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eight, or ten, feet in breadth, and fix, or 


ſeven, in depth; but if it be rocky about the | 


town, the trenches are only an elevation of 
faggots, gabions, woolpacks, epaulements of 
earth brought from a diſtance, or any thing 
that may cover the men,—Opening the 
trenches, is when the beſiegers begin to dig, 
or work upon the Line of approaches, which 
is generally done in the night-time. To 
mount the trenches, is to go into them 
upon duty; and when freſh men ſupply the 
place of others, it is called relieving the 
trenches. 5 2 ads Famer 
_. Troop. A (ſmall body of horſe, or dra- 
goons, the number not determined, but uſu- 
ally about fifty, under the command of a cap- 


tain. To beat the troop, is meant of the ſe- 


cond beat of drum, when the foot are to 


march, at which they are to repair to their | 


colours. bs 
Trumpet. Signifies either the martial in- 
ſtrument uſed among the horſe, or the man 
that ſounds it. There is one belonging to 
- Each troop. _ 
 Trunnions. Two pieces of metal ſticking 
out of the ſides of a cannon, about the middle 
of it, whereby it reſts upon the cheeks of the 
Carriage. | 


Turnpike, See Chevaux de Friſe. 
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J AN, or Van: guard. The firſt line of an 
army drawn up in order of battle, which 
zives the firſt charge upon the enemy. The 
yan is the front, or foremoſt, part of any 
body, or bodies of men, | | 


 Hedette, A centinel on horſeback, de- 
tached from the main body of the army, to 
liſcover and give notice of the enemy;s de- 
ons. a . 

2 Are the moveables with which a 
haſt is obliged to furniſh a ſoldier quartered 
with. him. They are uſually. reckoned; a bed 
1nd: bed-cloaths, a pot, a diſh, and a ſpoon; 


| he is alſo to have a place at the. fire and a 


1 8 


W. 


I 4roſans, or Sclavonians. Their cloath- 


ing is nothing but a caſſock of coarſe 
white cloth, which comes down to their 
knees, and which they bind to their bodies 
with a leather thong; their breeches are very 
large, made of linen, and come down to their 
meles; their ſhoes are a piece of ſkin, or 
felt, tied to their feet with cords. On their 
heads they have a bonnet of black felt, which 
| ä ri 
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riſes up like a ſugar-loaf, but round, the brim M.-.The t 
of which is cut with a peak; their arms are or ſquad, 
a fuzil and piſtols, the butt end of their fuzil N ealled wi 
ſerves them for ſpades, when they have oe- Winote th 
caſion to throw up earth; they carry alſo: a MWyocks, t 
great knife, and when they kill their ene- that is, 
mies, 'they put them out of their pain with Which t! 
it. They alto carry a mace, with which ne front. 
they, by reaſon of their great itrength, eaſily Winte— 
knock down a horſe, or break open a gate. Witne/ 
Warrant-Officer. See Officer. earth 
May of the Rounds, See Fauſſe-Braye. that are 
Vll. "7A depth which the miner ſinks into! ment by 
the ground, from whence he carries on 


tioms, © 


branches, or galleries, either to prepare a VVord, 
mine, or to find out and. diſappoint thoſe ofiſon, is! 
.  Wibick th. 


WWieeling. Is a motion that brings a bat ¶ nother i 
talion, or ſquadron, to front on that ſide ſigning 
where the flank was. If the battation wheels preven 
to the right, the left wing moves firſt, de-. 
ſcribing the fourth part of a circle about ihe 
file-leader on the right, who 1s the center 0 


th motion, and ſtirs not off his ground. I 
P 
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the wheeling be to the left, the contrary is 
formed, ſquadrons of horſe wheel much 
after the ſame manner. e 
M ings. Are two flanks, or extremes 0 
an army ranged in order of battle, The ca- 
valry are always poſted in the wings, that is, 
on the flanks, or the right and and left ſides 
of each line, to cover the foot in the middle. 


— . 
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The two files which terminate a battalion, 
or ſquadron, on the right and left are alſo 
called wings.— The word is likewiſe uſed to 
lenote the large ſides of horn-works, crown 
works, tenailles, and the like out-works; 
tat is, the ramparts and parapets, with 
which tney are bounded from their gorge ta 
1 0 

Winter-Quarters. See quarters. 

Witneſſes, or Temoins. Axe certain pafcels 
of earth jeſt in the foundation of thoſe places 
that are dug down, in order to make a-judg- 
nent by them, how many cubical feet, or fa- 
tioms, of earth have been dug out. 

Mord, or Watch-IWord. In an army, or gar- 
ſon; is ſome peculiar word, or ſentence,.-by 
Fhich the ſoldiers know and diſtinguiſh one 
mother in the night, and by which ſpies and 
ſigning perſons are diſcovered. It is alſo uſed 
v prevent ſurpriſes. The word is given out 
In an army every night by the general, and 
na garriſon, by the governor, or other offi- 
er commanding in chief. 

Ward of Command: The terms uſed by of- 
icers in exerciſe, or upon ſervice. 

Warks. Is generally underſtood of the for- 
ihications about the body of a place, as by 
dut-works are meant thoſe without the fl 
neloſure. The word is alſo uſed to ſignify 


be approaches of the beſiegers, and the ſeve- 


al lines, trenches, &c. made round a place, 
a army, or the like, for its ſecurity. I” 
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YOUNGER Regiment, or Officer. That 
regiment is youngeſt which was laſt raiſ- 

ed; and that officer youngeſt, whoſe com- 

 miffion is of the lateſt date, though he be 

never ſo old a man, or have ſerved never folfi 

long in other capacities. See more of this NAV 

under the word Seniority. 


G OR IE" IT "I 1 


! 


GZ AG. Is a line making ſereral 
angles, in approaching, or erecting: 
work, to prevent the men being fired on ii 
A ſtrait line, or enfiladet. Pa 
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{4 PT, or F The ſtern or ater-part 
of a ſhip p. 

Aft, the Maſi hangs. Towards the ſtern. 

amiral. A great officer who commands 

de naval forces of a kingdom, or tate, and 
tikes cognizance by himſelf,” or officers ap- 
pointed by him-of all mate cauſes. The 
uud high admiral of England, in ſome anci- 
ent records called capitaneous mariniorum, is 
uuge, or preſident, of the court of admiralty. 
tle takes cognizance by himſelf and his lieu- 
enant, or deputies of all erimes comtmitted 
an the Tea, or the coaſt, and all the civil and 
narine tranſactions relating thereto, as alſo 
« What is done in all* great thips riding in 
ny river, beneath the bridges next the ſea. 
We have had no lord high àdmifal for many 
by fears, the office "_ put in 2 
under 
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under the adminiftrationi of the lands eommiſ- 


fioners of the admi * Admiral is alſo WM cens, 
uſed hexe, for the comminder i chief of a Al 
ſingle fleet, or ſquadron. Thus we ſay the falls 
admiral of the red, the admiral df the white, WY An 
and the admeshl. of:the:blues The term ad- BY or af i 
miral is alſo applied) to; all flag-officers, in BY An. 
which ſenſe it includes viceradmirals; andrear- B figure 
admirals.——No nation in the worla has ever tothe 


Produced a greater number of brave admirals, to th 
pt other ſea. offioers, than England. Their I board 
heroic actions have been admited and ap- Giſting 
plauded under both bemiſpheres, and their | beſt, : 
ſingle appearance has always alarmed the] Ane 
coaſts of the moſt formidable enemies ef the hauſe, 
Engliſh, name, and no doubt gur-poſterity ¶ Anc 
will remember with pleaſure and. gratitude, ¶ vp-anc 
the gloxious names of Hawke, Boſcawen, Ane 
Watſon, Saunders, Oſborne, Pacotke, Howe, f about 
Kepple, &c. &e.'\/whoſe-gallant exploits:will|— Ang 
be copiouſly related in the His To vor mar of wil 
PRESENT Wax, included in this work. |} ancho! 
Du Cange aſſures us that che Sicilians were Ava 
the fuſt, and the Gendeſe he, next after 2 
them, who gave the denomination of admi- Poop, 
ral to the commanders of their naval arma- 
ments, and that they took it from the Sara- n 
cen, or Arabic. 
Amir. A general name for any commending 
_officer ; 5 though. there are no inſtances of ad- 
mirals in this 05 of Europe, before the year] 
1284, When Hip, of F runde,, who had at- 


% vs N 
SS 
. 


tended St. Louis to the wars againſt the Sara- 


cens, created an admiral. 


p | Aloof When a ſhip goes upon a tack, and 
e falls off the wind. | 
| Amain. Is to "HTM the top- -fails at once; 
1 


or if ſpoke to an enemy, ſignifies to yield. 
Anchor. A large iron inſtrument, the 


* | figure of which is well known. It is fixed 


er to * cable, and let down to faſten à fhip, 
, to the bottom of the ſea. "They have on 
ir! board men of war anchors of different forts, 
p- diſtinguiſhed by the names of Sheet, Spare, 
ir J beſt, and Small Bower. 

hel Anchor i is apeek, When it is right under the 
he hauſe. | 

ity Anchor is a Cack-bill, When it hangs right 
de, up:and down by the ſhip's ſide. 

en, Anchor is foul. When the cable is entangled 
ve, about the flook. 

vill Anchor as come home. When the violence 
ard of wind and tide drives a Wig ſo that the 
1 anchor cannot hold her. 

ere A4va/t. To ſtop, hold, or ſtay. 

fter Awnings. Sails ſet up over the deck, or 
mi- Poop, to keep off the ſun, Ar or wind. 


ma- a 
ml —-„—Ws Ü - 

ling B. | 
ad- | 3 
year Þ 4G K-Stays, Two ropes reaching from 
at- the malt Bend to the deck, to ſtrengthen 


idee vor. VI. H | the 
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wards. © 


to the other. 


hold, with buckets, canes, &c. which is 
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land. | 
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the maſt, and prevent it from falling for- 


Ballaſt. Stones, iron. 9 laid i in hs hold, 
to keep the Mip ſtiff that he, way, bear the 
more ſail. 


* Ballaſt : Doots:. When it it raps. from obe ſide 


Free the Balla. Separate © or - divide 3 it. 
To Bale, To caſt the water Out of the 


never done but when the pumps are: foul. 

Bar of a Harbour. A rock, ſandbank, &c. 
which lies at the mouth of Ae, which 
often requires pilots to carry the ſhip ſafe 
in. 

Bark. A veſſel with three maſts, the larg- 
eſt never above two hundred tons. "They 
have halfa deck above the whole one, which 
runs to the main maſt. All Barks in the 
Mediterranean carry latten, or triangular, 
Aails. N 
Beat. That part which is 9 to the 1 
ſtern of a ſhip, and ſupported with a knee, faſ- 
tened into the ſtern. 

Beum. A croſs timber which keeps the 
ſhips ſides aſunder, and ſupports the deck. 
The main beam is near main maſt; here the 
breadth is meaſured, and the other beams, 
fore and aft, are called the firſt, ſecond, 
third, &c. 

Bear in with ' To fail towards 


9 


rds 


ear 


to windward c 
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"" Betty tb. 18 ſail before the wind. 2515 5 
Bear under her Bee. When a ſnip that was 


comes under an hef's kern, and 
gives her t e wind. A f 


* hor up the Helm. Let her 80 more Large 


before the wind: 


Bear up round, 545 her 89 G defore 
the wind. 


Belay. Make faſt. 

7b Bend à CAble. To make it faſt. 

The Bildge. Ang flatteſt part of a ſhip's 
bottom. 5 


The Ship js Bilge. Has ſtruck off lome 


timber, and has ſprung a lea. 

Billage. The breadth of the place on 
which a ſhip reſts when the is a-ground. - 

' Birth. Is a proper diſtance obferved be- 
tween ſhips lying at anchor, or under ſail. 
Alſo the place aboard for a meſs to put their 
cheſts, -&c. alſo a convenient place for mogr- 
ing of a ſhip- - 1 

Bittacle. A kava 5 locker to bold the 
compaſs, a glaſs and candle, and ſtands on 


the quarter-deek, juſt before the Reering 
| wheel, whereby he, that. ſteers the thip, 18 


fat «+ 


Bir Any part, or turn FU the rope, but 
the end; ſo when they cannot take hold of 
= end of a Bas J lays give me 1 

te. ig 

Bitter. 405 turn of a cable Wa the 
bitts, is termed a Bitter, ſo that the cable 

H 2 may 
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NO 
may b be let 01 out by little and little. And when 

a ſhip is ſtopped by a 0 ſhe ty faid to be 
* ght uꝑ by a Bitter. n 

litter end of t the Calli. The. enk which is 

Bent about the bitts. 
| The Bitts, Two bare Since of Ander 
ö to which the cables are faſtened, when the 
| ſkip rides at anchor. 

Blocks, Are fitted with Mivers and pins for 
running rigging to go total, and are of 
different kinds. 

Blaſbeaded. A ſhip is ſaid to den When 
ſhe is built with a. ſmall, or too upright, rake 
forward on. 

Boatfwain. The officer 5 takes chatge 
of all the ſtanding and running rigging, ca- 
 bles, ..cordage, anchors, fails, boats, and 
other ſtores. 

Bannetts. Small ſails to be laced on upon 
the main, or fore- ſail, and jibbs of floops, 
yatchs, or hoys, when fair, or to be taken 
off in foul weather. 

Bonnett, Shake the. To take it off. | 

ZBaom,.. A long pole to ſpread out the clew 
of the fail, Allo thoſe poles with bruſhes, or 
baſkets, on the top which are placed near 
lakes, to direct how to ſteer into a channel. 

Board and Board. When two ſhips touch 
one another. 

Board it . Turn to the windward. 


” 
27 F) 81 ; . # + 3 7 


Boarding. 
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| Brarding. In an engagement the heſt place 
dhe bow, orpathwart the hawſe 2 ale the 
"0 work in the quarter. ff 0 — Ix 


| | Boaugrack- + HF frame 1 ole ro yes, jr 


rts of 


of junk, &c. out. at Aire 
as chips to keep pom ihe ice, when ſhefalls 
; northwards... 1; G 
' | Bow. The fore part of a ip being he 


; ] round from the hez 7 the nde. — this i is 
very broad, it 1s. ws led a bold 88 and if 
ö narrow, a lea b * ee e 


Hoꝛolins. Is a nnd faſtened in three; or 


four, parts of. x. back of the fail, which is 
called the Bowline - Bridle; but he mizen 
; ON hn ia ſaſtened * the jower end of the | 


] mY Bona T's haul or pull ; fo hablins upon 
the tack, is called Bowling upon the tack, 
7 and when. 5 7 5 would 1 * men A nod to- 
i gether, t ay, Bowſe away. N 
Y 95 12 11 Ho yards 1 a ſhip, except 
| the mizen, has two; their uſe is to bring the 
vardſo that; it ſtand, at light-angles Wich 
„ the e 0 e 5 | 
riss. 3 ane Wrote uſe 8 Gia 
ir furling the mizen, to haul up it its bunt, 
that it may the more r be taken due or 
tet iall. 
Break Bulk. To take out the: firſ goods 
of the cargo. 
Breeming. Ts dünn off the N 61th, 
g. &c. which a ſhip cob tracts under water, with 
= 7 furze, 
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furze, faggots, or reed, before her bottom 13 
caulked and gravec. 

Bulkhead. 54 partition des are the 
ſhip, as at the great eabbin, ſteerage, fore 
| caſtle, &e. | 
Bunt. The middle part of. the fail when 
formed into a kind of bag, or cavity, that the 
fail may receive more wind. 

Buntlines. Small ropes made faſt to the bot- 
tom of the fails, in the middle of the bolt- 
rope to a cringle, and fo are reeved through a 
ſmall block, ſeized to the yard; they are uſed 
to tie up the bunt of the ſail for the better furl- 
ing it. 

"hee: Are made with old maſts, barrels, 
&c. ſtrongly hooped with iron. Their uſe 
is to lie on ſhoals, or ſands, for marks, and 
alſo to float directly over the anchor, to ſhow 
where it lies. 

Burden, or Burthen, of 4 Ship. Is the num= 
ber of tons ſhe will carry, to know. which, 
multiply the length of the keel by her breadth 
and half-breadth, and divide by the number 
nin@y-four. 

Burton. Small tackle to be faſtened any 
ee at pleaſure, to draw up things of "oy 
burden. 

Burton Pendants. Shoxt ropes faſtened at 
one end, either to the head of the maſt, end 
of the yards, on the main- ſtay, or back of the 
rudder; 3 and at the other end hath a thimble 
n in, or a block to reeve a tall * 

| 24 K. 
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' Batt ne end of any plank which joins 
to * on the outbde ff a ſhip ky | 
water: when a plank is looſe at one end, they 
terme it ſpringing aint. 8 401) 
 Buttockh, I — part of the „ s fern under 
_ Wing mne d b 


0 * . 
F- ; 2 5 15 14 4 þ 
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{x B LES. Are comjoſel of many ropes 
united, and their buſineſs is to hold the 
ſhip to the anchor. Theſe have ſeveral Names 
according to their fize and length. | 

Caulkeng. Is the driving of oachum, hemp, 
or ſpun hair, into the fre of the ſhip” 8 
planks to prevent leakin 
Cambring. A deck lies cambring, when 
it is higher in the middle than at either end; . 
and if the keel is bent in the middle upwards, 
we ſay ſhe is camberkeeled. 

Cmarivas-hoſes. Are uſed for ſtarting water 
into, or out of caſks. 

Cap. A ſquare piece of timber with a Mich 


hole, put over the head of the maſt.” It keefls 


the top-maſts and top-gallant maſts firm in 
the treſsle-trees where their feet Rand, as th 
lower maſts do in their ſteps. l 
Capſtons. Ar of two kinds: the jee. 
capſton, which is placed between the main 
* fore maſt, and uſed to "heave 'tpon 
* H 4. the 


| Ga "Catbrad,,. ieces of timber projecting over 
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5 the j jeer, or coil, when the anchor is:weigh- 
jiog. The. main-capſton is. placed, abaft the | 
.main-maſt,, its f 


ſtandinga on a, ſtep on the 
| lower deck, and its: head. — two 
pper decks Fs 2 wa uſed ,to,,weigh:{pnchars, 

Volt up, or ſtrike down, toprmaſts, heave 
things of conſi eradis: hinge or Wenn a 


0p. Ie 87 "= Ie * 80 W, 


_— 1 i ſhip is ſaid to be brought on a 
Careen, when ſhe is laid on one ben to 8 


caulk, or mend, the other. 


1 "Gant: 3. Square pieces of, timber rangi 
from gp to beam, fore and aft the-ſhips-t 


ſtreng Mae AR 299915; s 


Catbarpings. . all ropes runni ng inne 
blocks from one = of the:ſhroyds: to the 


other near, the, deck, ta keep. them. taught, 


for the caſe and Len of the mats when: the 


Nec as ode bn ( 


ſhip's bow, from. the forecaſtle at the aſtar 


end of the upper rail of the head, ſo far as to 
; 9 the flook of the anchor from the ſhip's 


= in order to lodge it an the fare-channal, 
that, it may the, more freely be let 89. again to 


0 cf) 9511 
Tho 8 which enen 
on the ſhip's ſides, and thoſe 


belonging to the top- maſt ſhrouds. In fight 
the yards. are flung in chains, leſt the ties 

Mould, be cut, and the yards fall ; which 
Chains are called, Mags. He 


— 


yards 


6 


upper eds 


N Hitribny. 3 
As Obamrels; Afe fore mln; anc *mizen. 
Fhey ae 1 5 | gabe an edge againſt the 
e ofth Re, 155; etroogtt For flich 


#/Hutiber v desde eyes to be placed” theteorr 
as the ſhip retfufres, and board enough. te to! pre- 


vent the —— touching 2 the raus. 


Cbuſe. Sig hiffes pürfäft. Ano 10 1-201 
Cheeks of the ” Fat: Small knees fird#'s off 


each ſille the knee of the bead, bracing 7 ir 


ſtrongly eo both Bows: 


Cheeks for Mats To pieces of dak fayed 
to the head of the maſt on each ſide to 


ſtrengthen it. ach 


cutarly up and down the ſhips 


yards Have a pair in the ſlings to 
rallei, and jeer-blocks, and a pair at each 


| Cheftrees. Pieces of titußet "he papa 1— 
ides, for tho 
ma ia tack to He hauled through. 
'Girats, Are to belay fall rizgingz al 
op the pa- 


yard-arm to ſtop the ſtraps ofthe top-fail ſhees 


blocks from fſiding further or. 


Ciro of the Sarl. Is the lower corner which 
tics wh to the earingz where the facks- 


and ſheets are faſtened- 


Uleto- gurt. A rope faſtened to the clew- 


of the fall, from whence it runs in a block, 
ſeized to the” middle of the fore,. or main- 


« 


yard, to haul up the clew'of the fail cloſe-to- 


the middle of the yard i in order to furl it. 


»Clew-lines The ſame to the top-ſails, top- 
gallant fails: and ſprit=ſails, as the Clew-gar- 


net i to the fore and main courſes. - 
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Clinch. That part of a cable, which is 

dent to the ring of the anchor 8 faſt. 
Coach. Is before the e of the wb 


Nova Diatimarg.” LS 


bouſe, or captain's. cabbin, on the quarter 
deck, when 2 flag-ſhip, and {uſed for dining 
in as the ſteerage 1 18. 

Cockſwain. A petty. e e to 
the command of the barge, or ſhallop, and 
allowed to carry a whiſtle. 

Coctpit. A platform on the orlop abaſt, 
where the ſtewards room, purſer's, and ſut- 
geon's cabins are built 
© Colaurs. Are of various forts. The enſign 
is a flag hoiſted at the ſtern of a ſhip, in the 


.canton "of which the union is placed. —Flags, 


the colours which the admirals of the feetare 
allowed. The admiral carries his at the main- 
top- maſt-head; the vice admiral at the fore, 
and the rear-admiral at the mizen-top-maſt- 
bead. There is beſides allowed to each flag 
2 proportion of ſignal colours. The lord 
bigh admiral has a red flag having the anchor 


ay cable in yellow bewper, painted in the 


center. Pendants are of different lengths, 
cut pointing towards the end, where they are 
divided into twa parts, and hoiſted on a ſpindle 
at. the top-maſt-head thoſe for yard- arms are 
called diſtinction pendants, and are uſed for 
ſignals. Jacks are hoiſted on a ſtaff at the 

bowſprit end; thoſe for .men of war being 
made as the union, flags are, and thoſe for 
naval veſſels, have the arms of the office and 


* * 
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veſſel 
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a pendelt at the mizen peak, 
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veſſel they belong to. The fandard is hoiſted 
at the main-top- -maſt head when his maje 


| is on board.” When the admiral of the fect 
hoiſteth it at the main -top-maſt-head, it is 
for all flag 


Officers. When in the mizen 
ſhrouds, the Engliſh flags only; and when 

t aboard,” at the mitn to -maſt-head, and 
, then the flags, 
and land general officers s edo on the enſign 
ſtaff, the vice, or rear, admirals of the fleet, 
of! thefe ka command in the ſecond,” or 
third poſts are to come aboard. Vanes are 


allowed boatfwains to put at the other maſt- 
heads, where the pendant does not fly. 


Compaſſes. Are of different kinds, as the 


Fm Compaſs, an inſtrument made in a 


ord 1 braſs box with imbers and a broad limb, 
has ninety degrees diagonally divided, with 
an index and thread, to take the ſun's ampli- 
tude, or Azimuth, and by finding the diffe- 
rence between the magnetical meridian, and 
the ſun's meridian, it thows the variation of 
the' Compaſs. The Braſs Box Compaſs ſtands 
in the bittacle; ; that the men at the ſteering- 
Wheel may ſee to keep the hip in her right 
courſe. Naben ng Compaſſes, are hung up 
in the cabbins for the uſe of the command- 
ers. 

Cond. 15 to guide a Miß e her right courfe; 
be that Conds, gives the word of direction ts 
the men at the ſteering-wheel. 


La ; 
1 H 6 Cardage. 


| te i 
bles, are. Wb threes, Eh the addition of an 


Above the wing-tranſom, and 


\ 
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| Sen oF 12 25 aol e * with: 
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des through tbe center. 
The arching part of the: fern 
the lower is 
from the wing-tranſom. to. the upper⸗ deck, 
aud the other Is from the upper: deck to the 
lower edge of the ward-room, by great cab- 
bin, the. projectute of which. is lower: almaſt 
the quadrant of a.circle. i518 

"Cur our . The pint of thecompaſ onarhich 


hear rt which 
E ufer. 


-a.ſhip Wers. 
Cine 17 0 The low ſails in a ſhip, and wien 


ſhe fails; under them only, we ſays; ſhe goes 

(Mer hen! anne Axim 502 mn lugd bi! 

2 Coxfu Wain... The. perſon who. ſteers, the Gip's 3 
at, e ath the command of her crew. 


hen, cables, or ropes, are placed in 
Pune ring 


Cranes-gangway. Are hung i in the walte 


of the ſhip, and when deals are laid on them, 
make a . er from the eee to the 


borecaſtle. 


Caul. 


2 hr 


„one turn. upon Warte they 
are ald to be 8 485 
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Crank. When a ſhip cannot bear her ſails 
St ſear of oyerſetting. or cannot be: brought 
on ground without danger of injuring her 
body, ſhe is ſaid to be crank. „ 
eee Made like a grapnele, but with- 
"mk flooks, and is tufed- to recover ſunken 
ſtores that habe been: toſſed overboard. 
1 Criugles. Are ſmall pieces of rope fpliced 
1 into the body of rope courſes, and: cop-faild, 
and arc difßerentl y dsnominated, as the Row- 
3 Iine-cringle, to which the bowline-bridle is 
3 faſtened ; the Leech-eringle, where the leech- 
3 
2 


lines and cle w- garnets are made faſt; and the 1 
0 Reef - eringle, to which the reef- tackle- tye IS | Wy 
: faſtened.” There are Cringles allo made of 1808; 
ſt iron, which are rings to go round the ſtays 1 
Jof boys r yatchts, and ave ſeized*to their 1 
h W es ad jibbs, for the more ray, hoife- | 
5 them. 
n. 0 ab. A yard mung at the upper end | 
Is of the ſſmizen- maſt under the top, to ſpread. 1 
I and haul home the mizen- top- ſail ſheets-. i: 
5 Erd e hiece. A great piece of timber going 1 
101 acroſs the bitts of a ſhip, about which ſeve— 1 
in ral turns of the cable are taken en ſhe: rides: 15 
y at anchor- 1 
| 1. * wv ith e g 8 the treſole N | 
trees at, each of-the ſtanding mal heads. f 
Crotchets: Crooked pieces of timber in tlie 1 
hold or bread-room from the mizen- ſtep aſtz. [ 
fayed croſs the keelſon to ſtrengthen the ſhip 7 
m the. wake of the half timber s. it 
Growfoorts. 
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Croufoot. Small ropes put through the 
holes of dead- eyes, and divided into ſeveral 
parts, and ſpread from the rim of the tops, 

point- ways to a tackle on the ftays, for pre- 
venting the top-ſails getting foul of them. 
Cuday. A place upon the quarter- deck 

afore the captain's cabbin. When an admiral 
is on board, it is divided into partitions for 
the Secretary's office. off. 
Cut, or unfurl the ſail. Is to let it looſe 
and falldown. 4 virus! | 


».E a N : $1 


| £'*.* 1 AJ F * - 
_ 4 


AIT. A piece of timber with a notch 
at one end, in which, by a ſtrap, hangs 
a/ block called the Fiſh-pendant-block, and 
is uſed to haul up the flook of the anchor, to 
faſten it to the ſhip's bow. The Davit may 
be moved from one ſide to the other, as occa- 

Fon offers. © © [ann eg tr 
Dead eyes. Blocks with three holes in 
them, through which the Janyards go, and 
faſten the ſhrouds below to the chains, The 
fore, main and mizzen-ftays of a ſhip are 
fet taught by Dead- eyes with one hole only, 

through which the lanyards have ſeveral 
turns paſſed, ——Crowfoot Dead-eyes have 
amany holes bored through them, wherein the 
crowſoot for the top is 8 
N ar 


=, 


An account: of her 
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Dead eyes ſerve. (in caſe a chain- plate gives 


way) with being bel to A ny efs, As a 
ppt wr ITLx 3 

Daad He 13 3 Jeet e * 

” e which is made of the place where 


eee y bodies, andiis performed dy keeping 


by the log, in know- 
ing the courſe they have ſteered by the com- 


paſs, and by rectifying all the allowanee for 


drift, leeway, &c. according to the ſhip's 


trim. This reckoning 1s, however, to be 


rectified as often as any good obſervation can 


be had. 
Dead Water. Is the eddy at the ſhip's 
cons and which, if it 1s conſiderable, the my 
y-ſhe makes much dead water. 
_—_—_ Is a planked floor, on which the 


guns lie, and men walk. Great Ships have 


three decks, the upper, middle, and gun 


> 


beſides à quarter-deck, which reaches from 


the bulk-head of the roundhouſe to near the 
mainmaſt.— The Deck is fluſh, afore; and 
and aft, is, laid from ſtem te dern, n 
any heights, or hollows. 1 if 
Dipping Needle, a magnetical noblfe, 0 
hung, that, inſtead of playing horizontally, 


and pointing north and ſouth, one end dips, 
and inclines to the horizon, the' other points | 


to a certain degree of elevation. 
Diviſſon, or Squadron. Part of a fleet 
. e by a — officer, am 


ip is, without any obſervation of the 


— * m 
EFF 
n —_ 
6 — 


| 4 d fe cos W 0 harbour, 

| ing or repaixing ſhips. ADryDock, 
15 A the water is kept out by gates, ti 
a ſhip is built, or repaired, and then let in, 
. to = or launch, her. A Wet Dock is, 
where a ſhip lies a-float at all times of tide, 
to be repaired in. 

Dagger. A ſmall veſfel built after the 
Dutch- manner, with a, narrow N 0 
commonly but one maſt. 4; 111 © 

Drift Sail. Uſed under water, 3 
right out a- head upon the ſea in a ſtorm, to 
keep the fhip's head right upon the fea. 


Drive. A ſhip. drives when her au 
will not hold New faſt. ö 


"AR ING. That part of the bolt-rope 


\, which is left open at the fous corners of 


5937 


a ſail, like a ring. 
| Eaſe the ſhip. Is performed by Nlackening 
the ſhrouds when they are ſet up too ſtiff. 
Euch. When the water runs nets con- 
trary to tide. = 

| 7 tarp rar When a vope Is al r run 
out of the block. 


2 Shroud Eſſes are to heok imo a 


iron-bound- i to ſerve) in * place of 


. 


N } 1 , 1399. 
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ye Fbe com eb g Et in tlie Brap y #9 
ts of ariy block, and is called the Eye of tire WINK 
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#4 00. che End of toſs rend vis 
do not go through the rops, when a 82 7 | 


an {made 'tapering at one end. The topmaſt | 
e of [£1dd goes through the heel of the rop-maſt, 
A Ivhich bears up the cheſstrees. ig : 
Eye. Tifhess 


or rope is Cloſed.” an 24+ ms 
Fate. One round or circle of a cable or 11 
5 hawſer eoglaganyys. e one e ; 1 
Fall. Phet part of the robe of 4 tackle Wy 
which is hauled upon: alſo when a ſhip un- 1 
der ſail does not keep ſo: near the wind as ſhe 14 
— Þ| ſhould, they fay, ſhe Falls off. And when WF 
a ſhip is not- luſh, but has riſings of ſome Wt 
I bart of her decks more than others, theſe are 11 
called Falts. 1 
oe Fuſßbion- pieras. Te compaſſing TOY. 4 | 1 
of timber, on each fide of which-the tratifim i is 17 
ing Ma bun Sie fete e. K * 1 
\ Fenders. Pieces of "Ka it Gatte, or 1 
on- billets of woOd, hung Over the ſhip' 8 ſides, to , if 
I prevent others rubbing againſt her. _ : 
rua | Fizds. Splicing Fidds are Iron pins uſed 11 
to ſplice or faſten ropes together, and are ! | 
| q 
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85 Naval Didfionaiy. 
Fiber. Pieces of timber put upon the 
Sunſte and yards, if ſprung, or to ſtrengthen 
them, leſt they ſhould fail in ſtreſs of weather. 
£iſh Pendant. Hangs at the end of the 
davit, of the block to which the 
fiſh- hook is s ſpliced; whereby the flook of 
the anchor is hauled: up to the ſhip's bow or 
chanwaal. 
Flareing. When a ſhip is a little houſing 
an, near the water, and the . work 
hangs over, or is broader aloft, 
* Flatts... Is a midſhip, and as many timbers 
afore and abaft, that have no more” riſing 
rr the midihip flat, are all called Flatts. 
Flitting. Altering or removing a dead- eye 
40 the low or top maſt ſhrouds and baekſtays, 
20 lengthem or {era them 
Floor. © Thoſe timbers lying tranſverſe to 
the keel, being bolted: chrough i it. Where 
the floor ſweep begins, there the ſtreight 
dne ends; and when there are many gat 
awith few. ar no riſings, we ſay the carries her 
Floor a great way fore and aft: and, ſtrictly 
taken, is ſo much only-6f her boctem AS ſhe 
reſts· upon, when lying a- ground. 
Floun Sheets.” A ſhip fails with * bw 
ſheets when they are not hauled: home, or 
cloſe to the blocks. In a guſt of wind they 
ſay, Let fly the ſheets, leſt the ſhip ſhould 
verſet, or Ipwng her top-maſt. 
$1: Hl. When the deck has no bulk-headf 
from ſtem to Kern, they ſay her deeks arc} 
Hä fore and aft. 


Fall 


water. 
tanglec 
that it 
Foul 
when { 
though 
ſhe con 
water 
bottom 
Foun 
extre Ort 
in upo 
Free. 
throws 
ilſo ba 
called J 
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* „ N ailing, akin * planking from 
n Ie keelſon, upwards, to the orlop clamps; > 
„ Fore. Towards the head of the — 

je Fore-caſtle.-. That part of the ſhip 0 


je the fore-maſt ſtands, and divided —— the 
reſt of the floor by the bulk-head, in which 
the ook - room, boatſwain's, carpenter” „ en 
Icook's cabins, are built. 


2 


Tk {that firſt takes ground. 

1 Fore-reach, A ſhip fore-reaches upon an- 
ers other, when, both ſailing together, one goes 
better than the other. 


1 
6 Foul, A ſhip is foul when ſhe 57 been 
eye long untrimmed; ſo that graſs, weeds, or 
555 barnacles, ſtick or grow to her ſides under 


water. Alſo a rope is Foul, when it is en- 
to tangled in itſelf, or hindered by another, ſo 
jere that it cannot run, or be overhauledt. 
ght Faul water. A ſhip makes Foul water 
ats, Irhen ſhe comes into ſuch ſhoal water, thats, 
her though her keel does not touch ground, yet 
ly he comes ſo near it, that the motion of the 
; ſhe water under her raiſes the mud n the 
; I dottom. 4 


ownll Founder. A ſhip F nde Wan by 1 


„ or ertraordinary leak, or by a great ſea 

they in upon her, ſhe fills with water, and ſinks. 
ould} Free. The pump frees the ſhip, when it 
' . © Etirows more water out, than leaks into her. 
1eads \lſo baleing or lading water out of a boat) N 
s Areſcalled Freeing her. 
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ng | fore Foot. The foremoſt part of the keel 
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_ +12Brefb-ſbore | When anz extraordinary water 
comes downs river ſuddenly from the land, 


or 'when a great river carries its treſh water 
u mile or more into theſenʒ it ĩs. called Ereſh · 
choc 230 91s yo} vdowmdw .vombpel gniytis 
> Freſh the hawſe, Let out more cable at 
—— char oheplieealone mayrmot en- 
dure all the ſtrength. H,,, er eee 
eo Funking tines. Small: lines, made faſt to 
the hte; cc. for funlingyupcthe ſails. 
Hur, o gather up-thagſaila ande 
them faſt. epa nos 0 
ur 5 OE Wurf nn tworuforts of 
furvitngg the:!bne is, aſtof 2>thipmsbatt;c to 
day on anhther plana uponoitie ſidet Of er 
Mhietw ib caticd wankapomplanitt thernther, 
which is more progerl o Aurring, is to rip off 
the firſt planks, andixiit other timbetsſupan 
the firſt, and then the planks upon chloſe tim» 
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pleaſur 
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ung! cimbers, that: give ithe breadthraodf.ome :1 
ring u dhe Mipg nn are ſebried wehe of a ga 


eee 5c [bbicn e in the 

Fans nile F +4270 ane. 
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AGE. Wen one hip is to windward Gan 
of another, ſhe is faid to have tht bet wi 

— gage of her. - Rt nes 
- Gall: 


Galleon; The name of a Spaniſhyveſſel, 
and at preſent only given to the great ſhips 
{ent to Carthagena, and Horto- bello, in the 


Weſt Indies; which are ſhips of war, though 


carrying lading, en they are often mada 
unfit for fi gt. 98.8 494 
Galiot. Is à ſmall fort of galley, ſit for 
priyateering, as being very light, carrying 
but ane maſt, and two or three pedreroes, 
with ſixteen or twenty oars on each ſide, and 
but one man to an oar, who all row or fight, 


48 occaſion requires. 7 : $4 4. $44 $45 1 


Gallery. Is that beautifying frame that is 
made upon the ſtern of a ſhip, without- 
board, into which there is a paſlage out - 
the great cabin, and are only for ſhow an 
pleaſure. There are thoſe on the fides of 
the ſtern, which are of uſe, as ſerving for _ 
ceſſary houſes. 

* Galley. Is a long veſſel, low built, cithet 
for (ailing, or rowing ; generally carrying but 
two maſts, a main -and-a:fore-maſt, though 
ſome have a mizen. The common length 
of a galley is twenty- two fathom, the breadth 
in the middle three fathom, and the. depth 


"Gommening. Gee turns of rope taken 
round the bowſprit, and reeved through holes 
in the knee of the head, for the greater ſecu- 
rity of the bowſprit. 

| Gangway. | A deal platform, about three 


A icet e in great * tanging in the r 


. from 
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' officers and men for working wy Tbe 


&om the quarter Weeds rote rend Iver 


E 
che upper decks, for à free paſſage for the ou 
the 


walk from the ladder=r6-the quarter-deck, 
Which Hes even with? nee un- Wales eis allo 
called the G ng-wav. * he 198 ONTo0 

1®:Garboard. - The Hf that is Puh 
vn the outſide of the ſhip, next the keel! 
arbourd. true The firſt ſtrake, or firſt 


* 7. 


ſeam next to the keel, being the moſt dan- ou 
gerous place i in all the ſhip to ſpring a leak, WI: 
becauſe it is almoſt impoſſible to Gel 6 
T Paul 1 os | for. 
+ Garnet. - A tackle epherewith- they hoif _ 
ſo} 


Im all cafks and gods, if they be not too 
Heavy, as ordnanee, or the lire JI hip, 


+ Gaſkets." Are made of junk, or repe- gun- 
Verne, to faſten the ils to: the arts when them 
furled up. % Haninνανι other 

K 696 belonging to the'boa not 


51. Gch. rope 
70 keep dert from ſheering, When ſhe 1 {wee 


torvediafter the ſhip by ttie boat- rope G 
on rope. A rope to tow the boar aft crols 
dhe ſhips" a hetero priſo 
"Girt. ' When the cable.is ſo taught, an and | 
upon the turning of the tide, the ſhip can 20 


not go over it with her ſtern- poſt, then then ſhe] a-gro 
dies acroſs the tye, and they ſay, ſhe is girt and f. 
Which ceaſes immediately, if the cable be lo lay 
veexed out flack. roſin, 

*" Glaſſes. Are the hour, ur how; and] Gr 


minute glaſſes, us'd at Jex; and they com the it 


— call ſo many hours fo many glaſſes. lower 


Gore 


* * 


$4 Grapnel, Are in the nature:.of anchors, 


comes ſloping by degrees, and is broader at 
the clew;than at the earrring, vas alb top 
fails, and: tapgallant-ſalls are. 
Cocſor uael. A piece: of iron fixed on the 


end of the tiller, to which the lanyardſof the 
vrhipſtaff, or the wheel-rope, comes, for 


ſteering the ſhip. Mar Fkþ Tee 4 7&3 211% FOO 
; Gag/erwing. ii Is the mizen- fail, boomed 


Anne 


out, to give the ſhip more way before a 


wind. 0054903 N 
for gallies, or boats, to ride by, but have 
four flooks, and never a ſtock. They are 
alſo uſed in men of war, to fling into another 
ſhip, and take hold of the gratings, rails, 
gun- wales, &c. with a chain made faſt to 
them, to laſn the ſhips together. There are 
other ſmall Grapnels, with three hooks, but 
not broad like flooks, with which they uſe to 
ſweep for hauſes, or ſmall cables. e 
Gratings. Are ſmall ledges laid over a- 
croſs one another, like a portcullis, or a 
priſon gate, and ſerve: to let down light; 
and give air, betwixt the deck s.. 
To Grave. Is to bring a ſhip to lie dry 
a-ground, and then burn off all the old filth 
and ſtuff, with reed, broom, or the like, and 
ſo lay on new; the beſt of which is train- oil, 
roſin, and brimſtone, boiled together. 
Gripe. Is the compaſs. and ſharpneſs of 
the ſtem under- water, eſpecially towards the 
lower part. 1 92 Wh 
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168 Naval Dictionary. 
To Gripe. They ſay a ſhip Gripes, when 
the i is apt, contrary to the helm, to run her 
head more to the wind than ſhe ſnould. 
_ . Ground, and Grounding. When a ſhip is 
purpoſely. brought to be trimmed) on the 
ground, it is called Grounding; but when 
they are drove on by flirefs of weather, or 
other accident, they call it running, or ſtriking 
und. When they. go a little way, and 
come to an 3 they call it break- 
ing ground. 

- Ground-timbers. Are thoſe which are faſt 
| laid over the keel, and fo bolted through the 
keelſon into the keel, and make the floor of 
the ſhip, and are therefore called Ground- 
_ timbers, becauſe the ſhip reſts on them when 
ſhe lies aground. / - 

- (Cudgeons. Arethe i irons hi are made 
faſt to the ſtern- poſt, into which theyinces 
of the rudder are 
To Gull. When the pin of a block eats; 
or wears into the ſheever, it is called, Gul- 
ling. So when a yard rubs againſt the maſt, 
ne, fay, It will Gull the matt. | 

— Has the charge of all the aid 
nance in the ſhip, and all things belonging 
tot, as carriages, ſponges, ladles, and ram- 
mers, powder and ſhot; and is to look to all 
that belongs to it in time of fight. 

Gun-wale. That piece of timber which 
reaches on either ſide the ſhip, from the half- 
2 to the — _ the uppermoſt 
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maſt, © opened to let down goods into the hold; 


and iberefore have a ſhackle of iron at each 


end to, lift them Yo! "FE IE 
| Aguiſ⸗ g. Thoſe great round Roles ander 
the head,, through > h the cables paſs when 


the ſhip is at anchor. A bold. Hawe, is 


when lle high from the water. 


Hawſer. three-ſtrand rope, or a little 


' cable ; 3 fox. that which is one ſhip's Hawſer, 
will be; another's cable. The uſe of them is 


to warp a ſhip over a bar; the main and fare- 
ſhrouds.are made of bawfers. 
"Head-lines. The uppermoſt ropes of all 
ſails next the yards, by which they are made 
faſt to them: PP ms 
Head-ſails. All thoſe which belong to 


the fore-maſt, ſpritſail, and ſpritſail top- 
maſt, _ 


Head. ſca. After a great ſtorm, the wind 
will e ſuddenly alter ſix points or 
more; but the ſea will go the ſame way it 


did for Tome hours ; - then if the ſhip go with 
this wind. againſt the ſea, ſhe will meet this 
fea right. a-head, and therefore it is called a 


Head-ſea. 15 Read. s all ſhort n are 
Had . 


ing. breadth. of a ſhip. at the 
| a" ome call Io: ends. of the — which 
are faſtened i into t e ſtem, by this name. 

Heben, Are, a8, it Were, trap-doors, 
Which are in the midſhip before the main- 
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To Heave and ſet. Is when the ſhip falls 
and riſes with the waves at anchor. 


To Heave at the capſtain. Is to work at or 
heave it about with the bars, as is done to 


weigh anchor, or bring any very weighty 


thing aboard. . _ 


Heel. Of the main, fore, and mizen maſts, 


is only that part which is pared away a little 
ſlanting on the aftward fide of. the foot of the 
maſt, like a heel, to give it leave to be ſtay'd 
aftward on; but the Heels of the topmaſts 


are ſquares, and in them they put the fidd of 


the top-maſt. 


To Heel. Is for the ſhip to lie down on a 


ſide, whether afloat or aground. 

Helm. Is that piece of timber which the 
ſteerſman holds in his hand to ſteer and go- 
vern the rudder; to which purpoſe, one end 
of it is made faſt to the head of the rudder, 
that it may be taken off. This it is that _ 
res and governs the ſhip's way. 

To Hitch. Is to catch any thing with a 

rope, or with a hook. 

Held. All the room between the keelfon 


and the firſt or lower deck, is called the Hold, 


or hould, and there all the victuals, ſtores 
and goods are laid, but it is divided into ſe- 


veral rooms with bulk-heads, as, the ſteward's 
room, the powder room, the boatſwain 8 


room, &c. 


The Hounds. Are the holes in the checks 
which are — to the head of the maſts, 
12 ed; wherein 
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wherein the ties run, to hoiſt the maſts.” The 
topmaſts have but the hole aloft in the head 
of the maſt, becauſe they have. but ſingle 
ties, and this is alſo called the Hounds. 
Honſingrin. Is when a ſhip, after ſhe has 
5 paſſed the breadth of her fearing, is brapglit 
15 narrow to her upper works. 

To Hal af. Is when they heave the cable 
a the capſtain ; if it be very. Riff and great, 
or have lain in a flimy ouzie ground, it ſurges 
and flips back, unleſs that part which is 
ane Par in, be ſtill haled away hard from the 
capſtain, to keep the cable cloſe and: hard to 
the capftain whelps. If it be a ſmall cable, 
men may do it with their hands; 3 but if great, 
then either they hold off with. nippers, or 
elſe, as in all great ſhips, they bring it to the 
Jeescapſtain. ; 3 and this is called Holding off. 

Honey- comb d. Is when a gun, is full of 
fall ks within, either through a fault in 
the caſting, or otherwiſe. 

- Hooks. Are all thoſe. forked timbers. which 
are placed upright on the keel, both in the 
Take. and run of the ſhip. They give the 

narrowing and breadthing of the Ali in theſe 
parts. and are bolted into the keel. | 

Horſe. A rope made faſt to one of the 
foremaſt-ſhrouds, with a deadman's eye at 
the end of it, through which is reeved the 
pendant of the ſpritſail-ſheets ; and is for no 
other uſe but to keep the ſpritſail - ſheets clear 
off the Kooks of the anchor. When a man 

| | heaves 
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keaves the head of the Shrowds, there is à 
rope made'faſt'ts the ſhrouds for him to fea | 

againſt for fear of falling into the ſea, which 
is called a horſe. There is alſo a rope to ſet 
taught the ſhrouds, -with wale-knots, one 
end made faſt to the ſhrouds, to the other the 
lanniers are brought; and ſo with a hand- 


ſpike turning it, they ſet taught the halliards; 


and this bears the name of a horſe. Beſides, 

thoſe ſmall ropes which are ſeized to the middle 
of the top - maſt and topgallant - ſtays with a 
block, wherein are reeved the — and t top- 
gallant bowlings, are called horſes. 

Hoſpital Ships. Are veſſels fitted with beds 
and other conveniencies, as ſurgeons, and 
all neceſſary drugs, &c. for the ſick and 
wounded men, at they may not encumber 
the men of war. 

Hey. Small bark that fails not with croſs 
yards, but with fails in the form of mizen 
fails, and will fail nearer the wind than any 
can do with croſs ſails. 

To Hoiſe. Is to hale any thing into the ſhip 
with a tackle, or dead rope, or get up a yard, 
or me TR...” 

Hall. The body, or bulk of the ſhip, wit the 
out maſts, yards, ropes, or fails. . 

Hulling. Is when a ſhip, at ſea has, en 
in all her ſails, either in calm weather, or in 
a ſtorm. | 


Hullock. Is a ſmall part of a ſail, which is 


looſed and left open in a great ſtorm, when 


CE... we 
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we dare not have any more out, and is only 
uſed in the mizen ſail, when we would keep. 
the ſhip's head to the ſea with a little ſail, 
making all up, excepting a little at the mizen 
yard-arm. Elſe, when a ſhip will not wea- 
ther-coil, to, lay her head fs other way, 
they 5 a hullock of the ſore-ſail, and 
| r the helm to the weatherſide, the 
ſhip will fall off, and lay her head where 
her ſtern * before. 


double, or treble blocks, laſhed. at the 
maſt head and on the yard, to hoiſt, or lower, 
the low yards. 

wel. Made like the ring of. an anchor, 
and of ſubſtance ſufficient that its weight may 
earry it down, to purchaſe any thing that is 
heavy under water, when two parts of a cable 
or rope are put through it; and as they heave, 
the jewel ſlides down, jams the bite, ſo as 
that it may not ſlip off the purchaſe the rope 
Is about. 


w's: Harp, Made of iron, of ſubſtance- 


an LY; ſufficient to. hold the pendant 
chain. 


Iron- — 


EER. A large rope reeved through 


Keel! is brought on. 
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Bf, ort-fick, A ſhip, - or boat, "is fron-ſic ck, 


nen her bolts, or nails, are fo eaten win 


ruſt, as to make the ſhip, or boat, leak 
unk; Old cables eut into ſhort lengths 
for making ſwabs, plats, nippers,, and to be 
picked into oaxam. 
Ci y-maſt; Set up in the room of a "aſt 
loft in fight, or a ſtorm. and faſtened into the 
_ tners. 5 a 5 


K. 


K* CKLING. Winding old rope about 


a cable when it gauls in the hauſe. 
 Kedging. When a ſhip is brought up, or 
down in a'narrow river, and the wind con- 
trary to the tide, and yet is to go'with the tide, 
the fore courſe, or fore-top ſarl- mizen is ſet, 


that ſhe may flat about; and if ſhe happens 


to come over too near the ſhore, à ſmall an- 
chor in a boat, with a warp faſtened to it from 
the ſhip, is let fall, to win and turn her head, 
about; this work is called kedging. 

Keel. The principal piece of timber firſt 
laid in building a ſhip, containing her whole 
lengtb, from the lower part of her ſtem, to 
the lower part of her ſtern, poſt: Into this 
all the lower futtocks faſtened and bolted fore 
and aft, to the under part of which a falſe 


I 4 Keelſon. 
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Keelſon, A principal piece of timber fayed 
RE ee of the ſhip, croſs all the One 
timberz, and being adjuſted exactly over the 
keel with ſuitable ſcarphs, it  rhereb) y ſtrengh- 
ee e ſhip's bottom. 
evels, Pieces of plank. fayed againſt the 
quick work on the quazter deck, in ſhape of 


2 ſemicircle, for belaying the running rigging 
to. 


' Kinks. When cordage is new, or too hard 
| Kid,..it is ſtubborn, and very apt when hand- 
ed, to be coyled to take in turns; and this is 
called kinking. 

Kue of the Head. "Commonly called the 
eut-water, and fupports the lion and rail weye 
of the head. 


. Keck, .. Twiſting together a rope that is. 


0 
„ - *-—agp Iron | BI: ſerve as ſtandards in 
ſome part of the ſhip, and. are uſed in boats 
to keep the thauts faſt to the ſide of the boats. 
Wooden knees are crooked timbers, which 


brace, and NPR the end. of; the. beams, &e. to- 


the py 1 de, 1 

Kneetles...... Two . ropes. twiſted together 
with a knot at each 800 to ſeize a rope, or 
block. . | 
Knight _ w pieces of timber to 
which the Ra and, top bes. are be- 

ee e 
Knots. There, are top forts a — 4 uſed 
at 1 one the bawline knot, by which the: 


bowline 


— 


1 


onda * 


f 


and will not ſlip, The other, the whale 


knot, made with three ſtrands of a rope, and 


ferves for the top-ſail ſheets and ſtoppers. 
The diviſions of the log-line- are alſo called 
knots, and are uſually ſeven fathom aſunder. 
As many of theſe knots as the log- line runs out 
in half a minute, ſo many miles the ſhip fails 
in an hour. 


L. 


- ABOUR. When 4 wit tumbles, 
rolls, ſhe is ſaid to labour. 


Land. fall. To fall in with the land., When 
a ſhip ar ſea expects to ſee land in a little 
time, and it fo happens that ſhe does, they. 


ſay, they have made a good land- fall. 


Land-laid, When a Mip i is juſt got out of 


ſight of land. 
Land- locted. A ſhip rides Mid-lorked when 


at anchor at ſuch a place, where there! is no 


point open to the ſea. 


Land. ſbut in. Is when another point of 


land hinders the fight of that which a al ſhi 'p 
came from. 


Land to. Is when a ſhip lies fo far from 


* that they can but juſt ſee land. 


land. 
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bowline bridles are faſtened to the cringles, 


To lay the Land, To be witheut ſight of 
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A ſhot which goes in with a: 


Lang rel. 


piece, and to fly out at length when diſcharg- 
ed, with half a bullet at each end. 
Lanyards. Ropes reeved through dead eyes 
of all 1 6 ſhrouds and chains, which are to 
Macken, or ſet up: the ſnrouds. The ſtays are 
alſo ſet taught by lanyards; and thoſe which 
faſten the ſtoppers to the cables, are called 


when you ſtand with your face to the head. 


but as it were quartering between both. 
Large, quartering, veering, and laſking, are 
all of the fame ſignification. 


Laſhed. Made fait. 
 Laſhing. Is twice laid cordage, made.out 
of old rigging, and Wo for laſhing, booms, 
&c. 

Laſting. The ſame as large. 

Latchets. Small line made like loops ſewn 
to a bonnet, or drabler, for lacing them to- 
gether. | 

Taunch. To put out. 
Launch ho. Hoiſt no more. 
Leads. Deep ſea and hand leads are bent. 


to lines for finding the depth of water. 
Lead ſcuppers. Are let through the ſhip's 


| 
| des for carrying the water from off the decks. 


Leather ſcuppers. Are nailed over the holes: 
of cad ſcuppers, for carryiug the water down 
the 


: Wulle, to be ſhortened when put into the 


lanyards. 
| N The left hand ſide of the ſhip, 


Large. A ſhip fails large, when ſhe goes 
9 0 before the wind, or upon the wind, 
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the ſhip' 8 ſides, and prevent it waſhing i in on 
the gun deck. 

Teages. Square pieces of timber, reaching 
from carling to carling thwart ſhips, to which 
the decks are faſtened, as well as the carlings 
and beams. 

Lee. A word diverſly uſed at ſea; they 


generally mean by it; that part oppoſite t to the 


wind. 
Lee Lat,” A word of 8 to the 
man at the helm, or ſteering wheel, to take 
care that the ſhip does not go to the leeward 
of her courſe. 1 8 
That on which. the. . | 


Lee Shore.” 
blows. - _ 
Leeward: Ship. One that doth not keep 


Her wind, or does not fail ſo near the wind,, 
or make her way ſo good as ſhe ſhould, 

Ade the Helm. Pre the han to the lee 
ward ſide of the ſhip. 

To lay a Ship by "1b; Lee, or to come by the 
Lee, Is to bring the ſhip ſo that all her ſails 
may lay fat againſt the maſts and ſhrouds, fo 
that the wind miy come right upon-her broad-- 
fide. 


Lee Fange: Ropes reeved into the cringles- 


of yatchs and hoy-fails.. 


Leech of a Sail. The outward ſkirt of the 
fail from earing to the clew, or middle of the 
fai! between the Wa: 

eech Lines. Ropes faſtened to the Rech 
of the topeſails Ones and then reeved into & 

* L. block 
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block at the yard, juſt by the top - ſail run 


ners. Their le 18 to haul in the leech of 
2 fail, when. the top-lalls are, to be taken 


* Pull" The putting ut; a Gail when the 
d is aloft, and the at is to come down: 
from the. yard; but when the yards are Jow-- 


ered, then the fail i is looſed below, before they: 


hoiſt the yard. t 
Lie. A ſhip lies under the ſeas. when her 


helm being made faſt a-lee, ſhe lies fo a-hi 


that the fea breaks upon her bow, or broa- 


ide. 
Lieutenant; A 38388 * next the 


captain, who takes. the command upon the 


death or abſence of the commander. 
Lifts... Rop es made faſt to the yard-arms; 


to hoift, or top, the yard, that, is, to make 
the ends of the yards hang higher, or lower, 


3s occaſion ſerves. 

Lines. Logg lines are wound about a reel, 
to keep an account of the ſhip's way. This 
line, from about ten fathoms from the logg, 


ought. to have no knots; becauſe fo-much. 


ſhall be allowed for the logg's being clear out 
of the eddy of the ſhip's wake, before they 


turn up 'the glaſs; but then the knots begin, 
and ought. to be at leaſt fifty feet from one 
| another, though ihe common practice i is to 


have tem but ſeven fathom. 


Li. If a ſhip keels either to Harboard, or 


bern 2 fay ſhe has. a in that Way. ic 


_ N 


* 
* * * 15 
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ah Tocbers. Are boxes, or cheſts, made in 
che officers cabbins to put any thing i in, 

Logg. A piece of wood ſeven, or eight, 
inches long, of a triangular figure, with as 
much lead caſt into it at one end, as wilt 
ſerve to make it ſwim upright in- the water, 
at the other end of which. the logg line is 


faſtened: . 


Loof of a ſhip. that part of her aloft which 
lies juſt before the cheſs-tree. 

Loom. If a ſhip appears big at fea when 
ſeen at a diſtauce, they ſay, ſhe loom 

Loom. gale, Is a. gentle, eaſy gale of wind,. 
in which a ſhip can carry her top-ſails a- 
trip. 
Lnff. Is a term in conding a ſhip; thus, 
luff up, is to keep nearer the wind; zuſßß i into- 


the harbour, is to ſail into it cio by the 


wind; to ſpring the luff, is to bring, or clap, 
a ſhip cloſe to the wind, that was going large 


IL it. When a hip ſails upon a wind, as 


they ſay, that is, on a quarter wind, the 
word of him that conds, is, luff; keep your 
luff; veer no more; keep her too; touch the 
wind; have a care of the lee latch: by all 
which is meant to keep her near the wind. 
If, on the contrary, the fhip is to go more at 
large, or right before the: * 6 the word b 
eaſe the belm; no near; bear up. | 
 Luff-hoek, Is to ſuccour the tackle; in + 
large ſail, that all the ſtreſs may bear upon 


182 
the tack; It is ſometimes alſo uſed when the 
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tack is to be ſeized the ſurer. 


Tuff tactle. Is a tackle in a. ſhip: to Alt 
mall weights in or out. 


1 Ing kn od. WW 8 * 4.4 — % 
* ” * LI. * 


M. 
22 HO NE. A Turkiffr galeaſs. 


may come im at the hauſe- holes from running 


fore and aft on the deck, and has two large 


ſcuppers fixed on each ſide, to vent the water 


that comes in. 
- Adarhne. Small:line * with two ſtrands 


laid ſlack, that it may be the more pliable, 
and is uſed to ſexze the end of ropes, - ſtraps of | 
blocks, &c. - 


Mafter.. An: officer appointed by warrant 


| fred the navy- board, and is to obey the 
ceommander's orders for the diſpatching the 


ſhip in fitting her out-; to inſpect the provi- 
ſions and ſtores ſent: ow board; to take care 
of the ballaſt, that the hold be carefully ſtow⸗ 
ed, the rigging and ſtores duly pans, 
and to navigate the ſhip, &c.. 

Maſter at Arms. An officer appointed by 
warrant, from the lords of the admiralty ; is 


| to-exereiſe the petty. officers and ſhip's. com 


Nny, daily it ſmall arms; to place and re- 
lieve: 


Manger. A place aſe off in 
the bow of — ſhip, to keep the water that 
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Tieve:centinels; to mount the guard; to ſee 


the firelocks and other arms be clean; obſerve 
the orders of the lieutenant at arms, to ſee 
that the fire and candles be put out in proper 
ſeaſon ; to viſit all veſſels and boats for pre- 


venting the ſeamen going from tie ſkip, and - 


to acquaint the officer of the watch with all 
miſdemeanors. Under him the corporals 
perform the ſame duty: 


Maſter. ſail mater. Appointed by warrant 


from the navy board, who with his mate and 


crew are to examine all fails brought on 


board, to repair and keep them fit for ſervice ; 

to ſee they are perfectly dry when put inta 
the ſtore room, and there ſecured from drips, 
damps, and vermin. 


Maſi. The maſts of. a ſhip are the. ſprit- 


.top- maſt, fore fore - top, fore-top- gallant, 
main, main- top, main - top - gallant, mizen, 


and mizen- top: to which may be added her 
bowiprit. The low ones are generally made 
of New-Engtand growth, the top-maſts and 
top - gallant- maſt from the growth. of Rigs 
Gottenbrough, or Norway... 

The Mafts are ſhot by the bond. Thatiis, 


when a ſhip has loft ber maſts by the ene- 


my's ſhot, * they lie upon the deck, or 
outſide. 

Meſſengers: Are allowed to great ſhip ps, 
and a cable laid rope, which are made uſe of 
in the ſame manner as the voyals are, though. 


not ſo big, brought round-the main-capſton, 
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and are a ſort of . ſuccour to the voyal, but 
are never made uſe of after the anchor i is a- Fi; 
3 wy peck. | % 
Md/bipman.. His an on duty i is on the | N 
quatrer Geck, poop, &c. to mind the braces; ny 
look out and give the word of command from. dle 
the captain and other ſuperior: officers, and to 22 
aſſiſt on all occaſions, both in ſailing: the 1 
ſhip, and in ſtowing the hold, &c. che 
Mixen courſe: When the rack i is taken off 
from the maſt forward, then it is called a. 1 
bon- adventure mizen. 5 5 
Set the Mixen. Fit the fail. | 
Change the Mixen. Bring the yard to the 
ether ſide of the maſt. 
Speek the Mizen. Put. the yard right up 
and down. 
Spell the Mixen. Let go the ſheet and peck 
it up. 


Mortar. A ſea mortar is generally thir- 
teen inches diameter in the bore, is longer 
and more reinforced than a land mortar, be- 
cauſe it is fired with a greater quantity of 
powder: ſometimes with thirty or thirty-three 
pound. Some of them have their bed, or ſtools 
of metal, caſt into a piece with the mortars; 
others have them of a thick ſquare piece of 
oak, which by the help of jacks, or hand- 
ferews, are turned round upon a ſtrong axis 
of iron, to fire any way. They carry bombs. 
F; of two hundred pound, and generally weigh, 
about Ts, or ten, hundred weight. 
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Moor. The laying. out the anchors of a 


2 BP; fo, 28 is beſt and fate for her rid 


why) ER 4. 1 lad — in 1 and 
conſiſt of 3 pendant chains, cables bri- 
dles, anchors, ſwivels, be- Hape, ant hes 
and chains for ſhips to ride at. 

Mouſe. A large knot artificially: made by 
the aa on the ſhips Oy 


> - — 
N. 


2 7 E E- jeods: Eng pieces of "EY 
fayed againſt the hauſe ? and fills 


out to the outer edge of the cheeks, to _ | 


the calle from rubbing them. 

Nave-line. Is a rope reeved through 2 
block, made faſt to the middle rib, and anos 
ther block being made faſt to the maſt heady 
the line goes through them, which makes a 
tackle to hoiſt the parrell. | 

NMeap. When a ſhip wants: water to- float 
ber, ſo that ſhe cannot get out of the har- 
bour, off the ground, or out of: the dock, the 
is neaped. 

Neap - tides. - Thoſe: tides which baer 
ſeven days after the moon's change, or full, 
de. are neither ſo, highs nor low as. the ſprings 

es. 


N Nettings. 


#86 De; 
Nittings. A ſort of grate made with twice 


hid rope, and ſeized together with rope, 


rope yarn, or twine, and are fixed on the 
quarters and in the tops. | 
- Nippers: Are made of rope, yarns, and 
ſeveral turns are taken round the cable and 
voyal, when heaving at the main, or jeer 
_eapſton, in en to weigh: the anchor. 


| 0 AZ Y Ground. Such as is ſoft, dimy, or 


muddy. 

. . Black oakam is picked out of old 
cables, or junks ; and white oakham is the 
flyings of dreſſed hemp. It is uſed for N 

ing the ſeams of ſhips. 

ing. Is a m. diſtance From: the tore; 
where there is deep water, and"no*need of a 
pilot to conduct the ſhip- 'Fhus,-if a ſhip 
from ſhore be ſeen failing out to the feaward, 
they ſay, ſhe ſtands for: the offing> and if a 
ſhip, having the ſhore near her, have ano- 
ther a good way without her, or towards the 
ſea, they ſay that ſhip is in the offing. 

- Offwvard. If a ſhip; being a- ground by the 
ſhore, doth heel towards the water-ſide, they 
Nys ſho heels offward. 


Orleps 
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Orlip. . A platform under the gun deck 


for ſtowing * cables, and where the e | 


ſtore rooms, &c. are built; | 
Over rate. When the waves breaks in 
upon a ſhip riding at anchor, and the head- 


ſea waſhes over her, then the waves over-rake 


her. 
Out-licker. A piece of timber fayed down. 
to the upper rail, and to the croſs-piece in 
4 head, to carry the fore-tack further from 
the middle of ths _ n 


n 


E. 
P ALL ETING. The floor of ths bread 


room and magazine of powder, gene- 


rally. of ordinary deal, and laid above the 


keelſon, for keeping the bread and powder 


Parbuncle. A rope contrived dlmo@® Ihn 2 


pair of ſlings; it. is ſeized both ends together, | 


and then put double about any heavy thin 
that is to be hoiſted in or out of a ſhip; an 
by having a. hook of a runner, or tackle 
8 into it, 0 hoiſt up any caſk, or 
ox. 

Parſing. Are pieces of old canvas. cut 
about four inches broad, and wrapped round 
ſhrouds, ſtays, ſtraps for blocks, &c. before 
ſerved with ſpun yarn. 

| n 


— 
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-- Parrets. Are made of ribs and trucks; and 
ropes reeved through them, which having 
both their ends faſtened round about the 
maſts, the yards by their means go'up and 
down the maſts with greater eaſe; theſe alſo 
_ the breaſt ropes faſten the yards to the 
maſts, 

Partners. © Pieces of thick ſtuff, through 
which holes for the _ and eapftons are 
eut on each deck: are wrought conſi- 
derably thicker than os plank of the deck, ſo 
far, -as between: the reſpective. beams vhere 

are placed.” 

Pawunch. Are thoſe maſts made of ſinnet, 
which are made faſt to the main and fore- 
E to keep them From galling againſt the 
maſts. 
Paying. Laying a coat of hot pitch over 
the ſeams. of a ſhip, is called paying her 
ſeams; or, when ſhe is & graving, and her 
foil. burned off, and a new coat of tallow, 
pitch, roſin and brimſtone boiled togeiher, 
is put upon her, that is alſo called paying a 
hip. 
7 parcel a ſeam. 
to lay over-it a ſhred of Saen and then 
pitch it all over. 


Peek. A ſhip is aid to ride WY when 
me lies with her main and fore-yards hoiſted. 
up, and then having one end of the yards 


brought down to the gunwale, the other i rs 
| _—_ up an end. 


Is after a eam! is caulked 


| 3 


varie 


Pa 


or Ic 
after 
taper 


marli 


rope 
cut o 
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vant, 
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Short ropes; one of which is 


Pendants 


faſtened 1 to the head of the maſt, and of 


the yards, on the main ſtay, or back of the ro- 
ther; and at the other end has a thimble 
ſpliced i in, or a block to reeue a fall through. 

Pendants of Tackles... Are of the ſame ſize 
as the main and fore-ſhrouds, made with an 
eye at the upper end, to go over the head of 
the maſt when ſingle; but when double, are 
put over head by a hitch, with a ſingle block 
at the lower end for the runners to be W 
through. 4 

Pentecontore. A veſſel with fifty oars. 

Pilot. The perſon who directs the men as 
the wheel how to ſteer. 

Pillow. The piece of timber whereon th 
bowſprit reſteth cloſe by the ſtem. + - 

Pitches. Wheu a ſhip falls with hs head | 
too much in the ſea, or beats againſt'it ſo as 
to endanger her top- maſts, they ſay, the wil 
pitch her maſts by he board. | 

Plain-ſailing. Is the art of finding all the 
varieties of the ſhip's motion. 

Pointing. Is when the ſtrands of a cables 
or rope, about two feet, are untwiſted; and 
afterwards made leſs towards the end, in a 
tapering manner, where it is made faſt with 


marline wove into the yarns, to keep the 


rope from raſfling out, or that none 1 be: 

cut-off. or {tole away. 5 
Polacre. A ſmall veſſaloommon' in this "on 
vant, ſhe has a deck fails and oars; and a top- 
\ maſt 
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maſt which carries a triangular fail; and * 
times four, and ſometimes fix, or eight ns 
d men anſwerable. 

Pop. Is the floor, or 1 over the 
round- houſe, being the higheſt, or upper- 
moſt part of the hull of a ſhip. 

2 The holes in a ſhip! S ſides chroogh 
which. her guns are put out. 

Port the helm. To put the 
erlixboard ſide. A ſhip is 


ö ſaid to heel a 


to the left ſide. aſa 
Port-la/i, The ſame as the gunwale of a 


Dip. 
Preventers. 
into ſhort lengths, "ad knotted .at each end, 
to be ready in caſe a ſhroud ſhould be ſhot, 
or broke, that they may be ſeized to them. 
Lrow. The foremoſt part of the ſhip aloft, 


and not below between the decks, or in the 


Hold. 

Pumps. Some * have one Cited whoſe 
| pipe goes down the knee of the head, and is 
there placed for waſhing the decks, 

— The ſame as draw. 

Purſer. The officer charged with all huts 
of proviſions allowed the ſhip. 


Puttock-Shrouds. Short 3 which go 
from the fore, main, and mizen ſhrouds, to 
the top, where the plates are fixed with dead 

eyes in them, through which the lanyards 

5 are 


port, when ſhe ſwims not upright, but N 


Rop es of different ſizes, cut 


lery. 
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are reeved, for kening up the * maſt 

ſhrouds. | 
Puttock - Staves.* 'Go acroſs the 1 

ſhrouds, and the ends of the Wr 
are hitched round "Bi 


kt 1 - 8 3 
. © $. 
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without board aloft. 

Duartering. Is when a ſhip ſails upon a 
quarter wind. 
porter aun Are when the wind comes 
abaft.the main-ſhrouds even with the quarter. 

Quarter pieces. Two pieces of : carved - 


Work reconciled to each end of the taffe- 


rel, and when regularly ſuited to the ſame 
with a juſt diſpoſition of figures, completes 
the ſymmetry of the whole ſtern and gal- 


Duarter-tachle- - pendants. A faſten ed on 
the quarters of the yard, and are uſed for 


taking in or hoiſting proviſions, &c. out of 
the hold, or upon deck. 


Ns e REA 


4B BET. ts tending 3 in a mig 8 punk 
to her keel, which in the run of her is 
lowed away, and is called the rabbet of 
ner keel. 

Nate. Is ſo much of the ſhip's | bull as 
over-hangs the ſtem and ſtern ; has part of 
it a-fore is called her rake am and that 


abaft at her ftern- poft, is called ber rake” 


aft. | 

Kanes. A fort of Heath, to which they 

belay, or faſten the iprit-ſail, fore, main, 

nn ſheets. 

-* Ratlings, Small ropes which make the 

ps to get up into the ſnrouds. 

1 Read, The diſtance of two pints of 

1 which bear in a right line to one ano- 
er. 

© Reckonings. The eſtimating of the quan- 

tity of the ſhip's way, or of the run detween 
one place and another. 

Ne In a great gale of wind they! coin- 

monly roll up part of the ſail at the head, 


which means it becomes ſhoaler, and Joes | 


not draw ſo much wind; and this contracting 
the fail is called reefing. 

T Reeve. To put a rope through a block; 
and to unreeve, is to pull a rope out of a 


* 


Reflux 


yards are 


- Reflux of the ſea. Is the ebbing of the wa- 


ter, or its return from the ſhore. 


Rends, The lame as m between her 
planks. | 


Rhombs. The points of the compaſs. 


- Ribs. The timber” s when the planks are 
"A; 


Ride. © A ſhip rides when her anchors hold 
faſt, and keep her from driving. 
To Ride between wind and tide, When the 


wind and tide are As and of equal 


younn-” | 

To Ride a-eroſe. When ſhe rides with her 
fore and main yards hoiſted up. 

To Ride hauſe full. When in ſtreſs of wea- 


ther ſhe falls ſo deep into the ſea with her. 


head, that the water runs in at her hauſes. 
To Ride a-peek, When one end of the 


down. Alſo when a ſhip in weighing is 
brought directly over her anchor. 

To Ride portoiſe. When her yards are 
ſtuck upon deck, or when they are down a 
portlaſt. 

To Read athwart. 
acroſs the tide. 

Riders. Timbers of a large ſcantling fayed 
within-ſide of the foot-waaling ; the floor 
riders are wrought over the keelſon; and the 


When her ſide lies 


| lower futtock riders ſcarphs to the floor riders 


from the keelſon to the orlop beams. 
Vor. VI. „ 
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peeked up, and the other hangs 


keine 
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Rigging. All the ropes belonging to a 
ſhip's maſts, yards, or any other part about 
her. | 


Right the helm. Is to keep the helm even 
in the middle of the ſhip, - 
Right ſailing. Is when a voyage is per- 
formed on ſome of the four cardinal points. 
Riſing timbers. Large pieces of timber 
fayed to the keel, to the ſtern afore, and from 
the keel to the ſtera-peſi abait; their uſe is 
to faſhion out the lower part of the ſhip afore 
and abaft, and alſo to faſten the half 3 
into it. | 
| Road. A fit anchoring place for ſhips to 
ride in, fotze diſtance from the ſhore. 
Ropes. Are in general, all the cordage of 
a ſhip, and are iitingwihed by particular 
names, according to their different uſes. — 
Rope-bands, or Robins. Are made out of 
old junk, &c. reeved through the head holes 
of the its, which make them faſt- to the 
yards. 
| Rather. A piece of timber ſuitably formed, 
and hung with pintles and braces to the ſtern- 
poſt, Its uſe is to traverſe and govern the 
ſhip under ſail. | 
Wund f When the poop is made ſo 
long as to come near, or to the mizen-maſt, 
there is, (beſides the; cabbins abaft) an outer 
[ apartment, called the round-houſe. 
I Rouſe the cable, or hauſer, That is, to take 


it in or out. 
7 41,0: 
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Ruff-trees. Slight rails let into iron ſtan- 


D e generally on the quarter-deck and fore- 


caſtle; againſt which a weather- ſail is fixed, 


for ſhelter to the men, and to prevent their 


tumbling over- board. 

Run. So much of the hinder part of a ſhip 

as is under water. X 
Runner. A rope — in a ſingle block, 


N ſeized to the end of a pendant, and has at 
one end a hook to hitch into any thing, and 
at the end, a long tackle block, into which 


is reeved the fall of the tackle, or garnet, by 
which means it purchaſes more than a tackle- 
fall can do alone; and they, with the hal- 
yards, hoiſt up the top-ſails, as the ties do the 
YI FIIEE 


8. 


G4 IL. Every yard in thi ſhip has a fail 
belonging to it, from which it takes its 
name. Phe head fails, which are thoſe be- 
Jonging to the fore-maſt and boltſprit, keep 
the ſhip from the wind, and are uſed to flat 


her. The after-ſails, that i is, the main-maſt 


and mizen fails, keep her to the wind; and 
therefore few ſhips are ſo good conditioned as 


to ſteer quarter winds with one ſail, but muſt 


have one after-ſail, and another head fail, to 
countermand one eder It is common at 
1 rs ſea 
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ſea to call a ſhip a fail; as when they ſpy 2 
ſhip, they cry, a ſail, a ſail. The fails are 
cut in proportion, as the maſts and yards are 
in length and breadth to one another, except- 
ing the mizen and ſprit-ſail; for the mizen- 
ſail is cut by the leetch, twice as deep as the 
maſt is long from the deck to the hounds; 
and the ſprit-fail is three-quarters as the fore- 
fail, Every one knows, that the ſails are 
compoſed of ſeveral breadths of canvas ſewed 
together, according to the bigneſs of the ſhip, 


and are, as it were, her wings; which, with 


the help of the wind, carry her on. There 
have been, and ſtill are, many ſorts of Mails, 
as well in regard to the matter they are made 
of, as their form or ſhape. The ancient 
Gauls had fails made of leather; and the in- 
habitants of the iſland of Borneo uſe ſuch to 
this day. The Chineſe make their's of cane, 
like mafts. The people of Bantam weave a 


ſort of graſs and leather together for this uſe. 


The natives of Cape Tres-Puntas, have ſails 
made of ſtraw and ruſhes. The Turks make 
_ theirs of cotton: and all the Europeans of 
of ſail-cloth. The ſails belonging to a ſhip 
are theſe ; the ſprit-ſail, which hangs over 


the ſhip's head at the boltſprit ; the ſprit-ſail- 


top-ſail, hanging juſt over the ſprit-ſail ; the 
fore-ſail, at the fore-maſt; and the fore- 
top- ſail, at the fore-top-maſt ; and the fore- 
|  topgallant-ſail, at the fore-topgallant-maſt. 
Then the main-ſail, which is the biggeſt, - 

Bs | tne 
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the main-maſt, the main-top-ſail, over the 


other at the main-top-maſt ; and the main- 


topgallant-ſail. | Laſtly, the 'mizen-fail, a 
ſtern at the mizen-maſt ; and this differs in 


ſhape from all the reſt, which are ſquare, and 
this triangular : and the mizen-top-ſail, which 


is like other ſails. Beſides theſe, there are ſtay- 
are not ſo common in uſe. 
Saigue. A ſort of veſſel uſed by the Greeks, 
without any fore maſt, topgallant, or ſhrouds, 
but carrying a boltſprit, a mizen, and a 
main maſt, which with its top-maſt, is of an 
extraordinary height, ſupported by ſtays, 
The body of the veſſel is very maſſive, which 
keeps the maſt from ſwagging a-head ; beſides - 
that they often-ſtrike it. | 
Salvagees. Are made with three flat ſtrands 
hreeded, or by a ſmall turn put into ſeveral 
rope yarns cut in proper lengths, and are 
uſed when a ſhroud, or back-ſtay wants ſetting 
up, which is done by taking a turn with the ſal- 
vages round the rope, to which they hook a 


ſails, to crowd in upon occaſion ; but theſe 


tackle-fall; and by bouſing thereon bring 


down the ſhrouds, or backſtays to their pro- 
per poſition. 55 15 | 
Scared. Pieced, faſtened, or joined in. 
Schoolmaſter. In a ſhip, is to inſtruct vo- 
lynteers- and other youths in navigation, to. 
inform againſt ſuch as are idle. | 


K 3 | Scuttles 
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Scuttles. Square holes, big enough for the 
body of a man to go down, on occaſion, into 
a / room below; alſo the little windows, or 
long holes cut in cabins to let in the. light. 
Seagate. When two ſhips are aboard one 
another, by means of a wave, or pillow, 
then they he in a ſeagate. _ 

Seam. Where the planks of a hip, or 
boards in a boat meet and join together; allo 
fails ſewed with a flat, or round ſeam. 

Searyate. When the ſea is fo rough that the 
helm cannot be governed by hand, they make 
a yoke to ſteer by, having two blocks ſeized 
to the end of the helm, or tiller, and reeving 


two falls dcn chem, they gaovern — | 


helm. | 
Serzing. The ſame as making faſt. 


Send. When a ſhip, either 4 anchor, * 
under fail, falls with her head, or ſtern, deep 


2 into the trough, or hollow, of the ſea, be- 
they lays the ſends much 


tween two waves, 
a-head, Or Meche + -* | 
en. To ſerve a rope, is to wrap Pn 


yarn, canvas, or {mall cord, about it, to kecp 


it from fre ting. 


Sett. When the Damen 8 on what 


point of the compaſs the ſun, land, &c. bears, 


they call 'it ſetting the ſuns, or land, vy the 


compaſs. | | | 
Settle, Is when the * of: * ſhip ſinks 
lower than it was when fiſt laid. 


Sews 
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6. When a ſhip at lowwattr comes to 
be on the ground to lie dry, they ſay ſhe is 
ſewed ; and if ſhe be not quite leit dry, they 
ſay he ſews to ſuch a part. Ki 

Sell. When a ſhip on a ſudden lies down 
and tumbles from fide to fide. 

Shank-painter. A ſhort chain faſtened un- 
der the fore-ſhrouds by a bolt to the ſhip's 
fide, having at the other end a rope ſpliced to 
the end of the chain, on which the after part 
2 the anchor reſts, when it nes by the ſhip's 

e. 

Sheer, When a ſhip is not erred ſteadily ; ; 
or when at anchor ſhe goes in and out, by 
means of the ſwift running of the tide. 

Sheers, Two maſts, or yards, ſet acroſs 
at the upper end of one another,- and are uſed 
for ſetting, or taking out ſhips maſts. 

Sheathing., The caſing that part of a 
ſhip which is to be under water, with fir? 
voted of an inch thick; which, by laying 
hair and tar mixed toge: her, upon the infide 
of the boards, and then nailing them on, is 
to prevent the worm from eating her bot- 
tom. | 

Sheats. Ropes bent to the clews of the 
fails, ſerving in the lower {.ils to- haul aft the 
clew of the fail ; but in top-ſails they ſerve to 
haul home the clew of the fail cloſe to the 
yard arm. 

Ships of war. Are maſted with three maſts. 


and a bowſprit, and ſailed with ſquare ſails. 
SS Shoal. 
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| Shoal. When a ſhip ſails towards a ſhore, 
and they find by ſounding, the water grows. 
| ſhallow by degrees; or when a fail is too 
deep, and any canvas cut away, they ſay the 
ſail is ſhoaled. 

Shrouds. Great ropes in a ſhip which come 


down both ſides of all the maſts; they are 


| faſtened below to the chains by the ſhip's fide, 


with Janyards, and aloft are ſeized fo as. to 
have an eye, which goes over the head of the 
maſt; and fo are the pendants and ſwifters; 


they are parcelled and ſerved, to prevent the 
maſts galling them. The top-maſt ſhrouds | 
are faſtened to the puttock plates by dead eyes 


and lanyards, as the others are, 
Eaſe the Shrouds. That is, ſlacken them. 

| Set up the Shrouds, Set them ſtiffer. 
Signals. Are given for the beginning of a 

battle, or 2n attack at ſea, by cannon, lights, 

fails, flags, &c. in day, night, in a fog, 

in diſtreſs, or calling officers on board the 


admiral. 
Match. After Jong foul weather, if there 


comes a ſmall interval of fair, they ſay this is 
a ſlatch of fair weather. 
Sleepers. Are commonly three ſtakes of 


foot · waaling thicker than the reſt, wrought 
over the rung heads. 


Sounding. Is when the depth of the water 
38 tried, either by an inch, or a three quarter 
rope, with a deep ſea land at the end of it, 


which is marked at two, three, or four fa- 
thom 
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thom, with a piece of black leather betwixt 
the ſtrands, but at five fathom is marked with 
a piece of white leather, or cloth. 

To Sound. To find the depth of water. 

Spell. Signifies the doing any work for a 
ſhort time, and then leaving it. 
| Spent, When a ſhip has loſt her maſts 
in a ſtorm, we fay the ſhip hath ſpent her 
maſts. 

Splice. When the ends of two pieces of 


cable, or rope, are untwiſted, and the ſtrands 
are wrought into one another by a hd, it ! is 


called a ſplice. 

Split. When a fail is ; blown to pieces, it 
is ſplit. 

Spooning. When a ſhip being under fail 
in a ſtorm, and cannot bear it, but is forced 
to put before the wind, ſhe ſpoons. - 

Spring. When a maſt is only cracked, but 
not quite broken in any part of it, as in the 


; l hounds, &c. it is ſprung. 


Spring tides, Are thoſe at new and full 
moon. 

Standing part of the * To that :whieh 
is made faſt to a ring at the ſhip's quarter; 


when they ſay overhaul the ſheet, they mean 


haul upon the ſtanding part The ſtanding 


part of a tackle is the end of the rope WT 
the block is ſeized, or faſtened. 


Standing rigging. Thoſe ropes which: 4s 


not run in any block, but are ſet taught, or 
K 5 et. 
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let flack as occaſion ſerves, as ſhrouds, _ 


back-ftays, K.. 
Stantions. Iron ſtantions are Hued on the 


quarter of a ſhip, to which the nettings are 


generally ſeized ; they ſtand likewiſe in the 
waſt, at the entering place, and in the tops. 
Stantions Wood. Are thoſe timbers, which 


being ſet up pillar-wiſe, ſupport and ſtrengthen 


the decks. 

Starboard. 'The rig ht hand fide of a ſhip, 
as the larboard is the let; thus they ſay, ſtar- 
board the helm, or, helm a- ſtarboard, when 
they would have the helm put to the right 
ſide of the ſhip. 

Stays. Ropes made with four ſtrands, and 
2 has in the middle, to keep the maſts and 
top-maſts from falling. To bring a ſhip upon 
her ſtays, or to yt her, is in order to her 
tacking „ 

— To keep the 4 ſteady in her 
courſe, and not to make angles, or Yaws, (as 
they are called) in and out. 


Steer. To guide a ſhip by the helm, on 


ſteering wheel. 
. Is always before the bulk head 


of the great cabbin. 


Stecue, The a ſhip Reeves, 
when, i it ſtands too upright. 
Stem. A curve piece of timber, projecting 


from the foremoſt end of the keel to the height 
* RIA bowfprits i into which the body of the 


ſhip 
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ſhip terminates afore, and all the whooding 
ends of the out board planks are rabbitted. 
Stern. All that part of a ſhip which is right 


aft, and adorned with ſaſh lights. 
Stern- peſt. A ſtrait piece of timber ten- 


nanted into the after end of the keel, with an 
agreeable rake, or declination from the per- 
pendicular : into this are all the tranſoms 
ſcored and bolted, and all the whoodi ing ends 
of the out-board planks. of the bottom rab- 
bitted ; and on this poſt hangs the rudder. 
Steward. Is an officer ls acts for the 


purſer. He receives and gives out proviſions 


to = ſeveral meſſes for the ſhip' s com- 


"Shakes When the water in the bottom 
of a ſhip cannot come to the well, or paſs 
through the limber holes, but ſomething. 
choaks them up, fo that the pumps will not 
work, then they ſay ſhe is ſtoak ed. 

Streight. A narrow ſea paſſage between 
two lands. 


Streich. When a | ſhip with all her fails - 


drawing, ſteers out of a road where ſhe has 
lain at anchor, they ſay ſhe is etch; a 


for ſea. 


Strike, Is variouſſy uſed. When 4 hip 


in fight, or on meeting with a man of 
war, lowers her top-ſail at leaſt half maſt 
high, ſhe ſtrikes, meaning ſhe yields, or 
ſubmits, or pays ber devoir to the man 


of war ſhe paſſes by. When a ſhip 
touches N ins ſhoal water, * ſay he 


8 Itrik es. 
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ſtrikes. When any top-maſt is to be taken 
down, the word is, ſtrike the top-maſt; and 
when any thing is let, or lowered down into 


the hold, they call it ſtriking down i Into the 


hold. 


4 Swabber. One whoſe buſineſs it is to "IM 
that the ſhip's decks are kept clean and 
neat. 


Sweep. When the miola of a ſhip begins 


to compals in at the rung-heads, they call it 


the ſweep of her; as they do When a hauſer 
is dragged along the ground at the bottom 


of the ſea, to recover any thing that is e 
ſweeping for it. 


\ 


1 


8 


ACK about, When a ſhip's head is to 
be brought about, ſo as to lie a contrary 
way. 
Tacks, Ropes cable-laid tapering, havin 
a whale-knot at one end, which is faſtened 
into the clew of the ſail, reeved through the 


cheſſtrees, and then brought through a hole 


in the ſhip's {ide ; its uſe is to carry forward 


the clew of the ſail, to make it ſtand Cloſe by 


a wind. 


Tackles, In a ſhip, are ropes running in 
three, or four parts, having at one end a pen- 


dant, _ a block faſtened to it; and alſo a 


tackle 


at 


% 
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tackle hook for heaving any thing in, or out, 


of the ſhip. 
Tafferel. 


ſtern abaft, and always carved. 


The uppermoſt part of the ſhip? $ 


Tarpawling. A piece of canvas tarred over 


to lay on the hatches, gratings, or any other 


place, to keep off rain. 


Taught, The ſame as ſetting, or making | 


the rope ſtiff, or faſt. 

Taunt. When the maſts of a ſhip are too 
tall, we ſay ſhe is taunt maſted. 
Tier. The ſeveral ranksof guns placed on 


the decks, are called the lower, middle, or, 


upper- tier. 

Tender. A Small veſſel taken up on con- 
tract to attend the men of war with provi- 
ſions, &c. 

Thwart-/hip. Is acroſs the ſhip . 

Tides, Two periodical motions of the 
waters of the ſea, called the flux and reflux, 
or the ebb and flow. 

Windward Tide. When the Tide runs 
contrary to the wind. 

Leeward Tide. 
are both one way. 


To Tide it up. Is to go, by the frength | 


of the tide, againſt, or without, wind. 


A Tide- gate. Is where the Tide drives 
ſtrong. 


It flows Tide and half-tide. It will 5 3 


hours ſooner high water by the ſhore, than 
at * 2 | 


Tits. 


When the Tide and wind 
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Tres, or Runners. Thoſe ropes by which 
1 1 hang. 
Tight. When a ſhip lets in but little 


| water. 


Tire cable. The row in the middle of the 
coiled. cable. in 

Top. A round frame of boards which lie 
upon the croſs-trees, near the head of the 
ſtanding maſts. 

Top armeurs. Are cut out of red kerſey, 
and tabled round with canvas, both for ſhew, 
and to cover the men in the top in an engage- 
ment. 

Tow. Whatever is drawn after a boat or 
hip with a rope, &c. is ſaid to be in N 
or towed. 

1 A carved board, let into, or 
nailed on, the knee of the head, juſt below 
hd lion. 

Tranſoms. Large pieces of timber, form- 

ing the buttock, or after part of the py on 
both ſtdes, which are named according to 


their elevations, as wing Tranſoms, deck 


Tranſoms, Franſoms under the deck, &c. 


all which, as poſt Tranſoms, and faſhion- 


pieces, being framed together, iS Segen 
called the ſtern- frame. 

TFraderſe. A ſhip, when ſhe makes angles 
in, and out, and cannot keep directly upon 
Her true courſe, i is called a Traverſe. In na- 
vigation it is the variation of the ſhip” s courſe 


upon — of winds, | 
i Travarſe- 


* 


F A” ( PRES 


to faſten the planks to the timbers. - 
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Dyaverſe- board. Is a little round board, 


which hangs up, and is bored full of holes 
upon lines, ſnewing the points of the compaſs 
upon it: by moving a little peg, from hole 
to hole, the men at the helm, or ſteering- 
wheel, keep an account how many glaſſes, 
or half hours, the ſhip ſteers upon any point. 

Tree nails. Are long pins, made of oak, 

Treſſel-trees. Thoſe timbers which ſtand 
= and aft at the maſt-head, for the tops to 

ie on. 

Trip. A ſhip goes with her top-ſails a- 
Trip, when ſhe carries them hoiſted up to 
the higheſt part. | 

Trim of a ſhib. Is her beſt poſture, with 
reſpect to her proportion of ballaſt, and the 
ſtanding of her maſts, &c. for failing. - 

Try. A ſhip is ſaid to Try, when ſhe hath 
no more ſails aboard but her main courſe, 
when heritacks are cloſe aboard, the bowlines 
ſet up, 'and the ſheets hauled cloſe aft ; or 


when the helm or ſteering wheel is ſo faſtened, 
as to prevent its having any power of the 


tiller, - ſo as ſhe is let lie in the ſea; and 
ſometimes, when it blows ſo hard that ſhe 
cannot bear her main courſe, they make her 


lie a- try under her mizen only. 
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V.. 


Int. E R out, is to let out more rope, or 
meet 

The wind Veereth, when it changeth often 
and ſuddenly. 

Viol. A cable-laid rope, which being 
reeved through a large block laſhed at the 
main- maſt, is uſed dy heaving at the jeer 
capſton, to weigh the anchor when nippers 
are brought on about the cable. 

Unmoor. When a ſhip that rides at two 


Wink, begins to get them up, in order to 


fail, ſhe is Unmooring. 


1 


W. 


\ $ 


| 72 4 T. Thoſe protuberant ſtrakes of 
plank wrought thicker than the reſt, on 


the ades of a ſhip. 

Haft. To make a waft, is to hoiſt up an 
enſign rolled up to the top of the ſtaff, as a 
ſignal for the men to come on board, or that 
a ſhip is in danger by a leak, &c. 


Wake. 'The ſmooth water that runs from 


a ſhip's ſtern when under fail, by which a 
good gueſs may be made of the ſpeed ſhe 
makes. Alſo, when one ſhip chaſes another, 


and is got as far into the wind as ſhe, and 


ſails 


/ 


nenn 
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fails directly after her, they ſay ſhe has got. 


into her Wake. 


Walt. A ſhip is Walt when ſhe wants 


ballaſt, or has not enough to bear her fails. 


Warp. To haul a ſhip by a cablet, or 


hauſer, bent to an anchor or buoy. . 
Wat. The ſhip's ſides between the quar- 

terdeck and forecaſtle. | 
IVa/t-beards. Set up upon the FEM of 

boats, to keep the ſea from breaking: into 


them. 


Hai clorbu. Kerſey, tabled. with canvas; 


and hung round the waſt, quarter-deck, and 


poop of a ſhip, for ornament. 

Wat trees. In ſmall ſhips only; the ſame 
as rough trees. 

Walch. The ſpace of four hours; becauſe 
half the ſhip's company watch and do duty 
in their turns, ſo long at a time, and are di- 
vided 1 into the larboard and ſtarboard watch. 

Mater-born. Is when a ſhip, even with 
the ground,, firſt begins to float. 

Water-line. That which goes: round a 
ſhip at the ſurface of the water, and ſhews 
the true ſhape of her body. 


Water bat. Is when a ſhip riding at * 
* is moored neither acroſs. the tide, nor 


right up and down, but betwixt both, | 
Mater-ways. That ſtrake of plank on the 
flat of each deck reſpectively, next the ſhip's 


ſides, for turning the water out of the 


May 


ſeams. 
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M ay of a hip. Is ſometimes the ſame with 
he rake, or run, of her fore and aft; but 
is moſtly uſed as to her ſailing; for when mn 
goes apace, they ſay, ſhe makes good way. 

HMaatber- coyl. When a ſhip being «tall, 
has her head brought about ſo as to lie that 
way which her ſtern did before, without 
looſing of any ſail, but only by bearing up 
of the heim, this is called Weather-coyling 
of her. 


Mearber- gage. That ſhip is ſaid to have 
the Weather- gage of another, when ſhe is fo, 


windward of her. 

Weathering. The doubling, « or getting to 
windward; of a point, or place. 

Weighing. Drawing up the FSI in or- 
f der to ſet tail. 

Steering- ꝛubeel. Is placed o on the quarter- 
dels fixed to an axis, round which goes the 
wheel-rope, which is made faſt to the tiller 


in the gun - room: it paſſes through blocks at 
the ſide, and from thence comes up to the 


wheel in the mid-ſhip. 
M boodings. The ends of the bottom 
planks at the extremities of the ſhip, rabitted 
into the ſtern afore, and into the poſt aft. 
VVind. To Wind a ſhip. is to bring her 
head about. |: 
How does the ſhip Wind. Upon what 
point of the compaſs does her head lie ? 
Minds taught. That is, ſtiff in the wind, 


or having too much wind in the fails aloft. 
Winding- 
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 Winding-tackle pendant. A cable- laid rope, 
brought about the head of the maſt, and to 
the capſton, for hoiſting in or out guns, or 
heavy ſtores. 

Windlaſs.. A piece of einer, with * or 
eight ſquares, fixed abaft the forecaſtle, in 
ſmall ſhips and hoys, to draw up the anchor. 
a. Wind:ſails Are uſed for drawing freſh 
| air into the holds of ſhips, by cooling every 
| Fo rt, which contributes to preler ve then from 
lecay. | 
M oolding. Winding of ropes, at certain 
Shawes, about a maſt, to ſtrengthen it. 

Morming. Is twice - laid cordage, uſed for 
wi ſhrouds, &c. which is laid 
betwixt the ſtrands, in order to ſtrengthen 
or ſuccour them, or for making nettings on 
the quarters, waſt, and tops: of ſhips, for 
ſhelter to the men when in adion. 4115 

Wreck. Is when a ſhip is drove aſhore in 
a ſtorm, or periſhes at ſea, and no man 


eſcapes out of her alive. 


T. 


YR RDS. 1 W round pieces of 
timber, ſomewhat thicker in the middle 
than at the ends, and hung by the middle 
acroſs the maſts. The uſe of them is to bear 
the fails, which are made faſt to, and hang 
down from them. | 
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Ture. A fea word for niinbla,” ready, 
Hick; or expeditious. 
Taus. The ſhip yaws, wherd ſhe Yoes 
not ſteer ſteady in her courſe, but makes 
W * LY x 

Hat. When the "9 is 1 rough, that men 
cannot govern the helm with their hands, 
chen they faſten two blocks to the helm, on 
each ſide, at the end, and reeving two falls 
through Sly like gunners tackles, bring 
them to the ſhip's ſides; and ſo ſome being 
at one tackle, and ſome at the other, they 
govern the helm as they are directed. There 
Is another way of doing it, by taking a double 
turn about the end of the helm with a ſingle 
rope, the ends thereof being belayed faſt to the 
ſhip's ſides; and by this they guide the helm, 
though not ſo eaſily as the other way; but 
— — is called, a Yoak to ſteer by: 


End. of the SH Volume, 
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